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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 12, 1885. 
A NEW STORY 
WE commence in this number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER a new serial, distinctively American, entitled, 


‘‘THE MYSTERY OF THE MILL, 
by Miss ANNA KaTrHARINE GREEN, the author of ‘* The Leaven- 
worth Case,” “Hand and Ring,” ete., etc. Miss Green is no 
stranger to our readers, her last important work having been first 


columns. Her new story, ‘* The Mystery of the 


published in thes 


the most powerful she has ever pro- 


Mill,” is in many respects 
duced, abounding in dramatic situations and strongly individual- 
ized characters, while the plot is a very master-piece of fiction, 
The interest awakened by the initial chapter is sustained to the 
very last, and all who commence the perusal of the story will be 
sure to follow eagerly to the end. We congratulate ourselves and 
our readers that we are able to be the first to give this remarkable 


story to the public. 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


HE Holiday season is close upon us. Its ascending 
lights already brighten the horizon here and there. 
In thousands of homes the thought of Childhood and 
Old Age is turned towards it. In multitudes of hearts, 
hopes, which it inspires, are building nests for themselves. 
All round the world men are bending low to catch the 


song of peace, and longing eyes are watching to see the | 


coming, once more, of the Child whose smile brings glad- 
hess and good-will. 

Anticipating the 
Frank Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Will make its 


expectations of our readers that 
annual contribution to the enjoyment of the festival 
season, we this week present a Double Holiday Number, 
which we are quite confident will prove in every way 
acceptable, being in point of artistic and literary at- 
tractions superior to any previous effort in pictorial 
journalism. 

That it will, in both these features, deepen the senti- 


ment peculiar to the time, and stimulate the reader to 


those thonghts and acts of kindliness and affection which 
both elevate and enrich the life, is at once our hope and 
our expectation. 

May the Christmas season be to all our readers one of 
real joy, and the New Year, now coming on apace, bring 
to each and every one greater possibilities of happiness 
aud achievement thin ever yet have been known ! 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

dhe general election from whose throes Great Britain 

and Jreland are just emerging is one of the most 
curious in the history of British polities. For the first 
time in history we see an English Ministry put into power 
by a popular vote of which it cannot be said that it 
represents the unfettered choice of the English electors. 
We have the extraordinary spectacle of the choice of a 
great people at the polls, decided for them and in spite of 


} Same purpose. 


| of scholastic studies. 
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of big events. The question of Home Rule for Ireland 


will have to be settled before any other issue can be 
seriously faced ; and, if the Parliament about to assem 
ble does not settle the question, it 18 possible that the 
i elish people, tired of being dominated both at the 


polls and in Westmiuster by a determived Trish faction, 
will give their next representatives the mandate to let 
the Irish form a Parliament of their own, 
natural restrictions, and cease from troubling England 


under certain 
for ever more. 


LIBERAL TENDENCIES OF OUR COLLEGES, 
] 


QTUDENSS in Americau colleges are no longer ecom- 
. pelled to submit to a cast-iron curriculum, A col- 
lege education is fast becoming a liberal education in the 
best and broadest sense. Young men can now take col- 
lege degrees without studying what neither they nor their 
parents wish to be studied. The time of those who pay 
for an edueation is not to be wasted without their own 
consent. The trustees, instructors a id others who con- 
trol our institutions of learning are at length in accord 
with the parents who control our youth. Our colleges, 
in other words, are being brought under the influence of 
a progressive public sentiment. 

An almost universal public opinion demands a practi- 
cal education. By that is meant an education that has 
utility, and can be made available in active life. Hence 
the acquisition of that knowledge is favored which can 
at some time or other, and in some way or other, be used. 
Pursuing useless studies for mental discipline must give 
way to the pursuit of useful branches which secure the 
There is no better mental discipline than 
that continuous concentraticn of mind which is involved 
chess ; yet no one would 
Something more than 


in playing the game of 
add chess to a college course. 
mental discipline must be derived from the long pursuit 
That is very well in its way, but is 
only a part of a complete education. 

First of all, young men must be taught to write and 
speak the English language. The composers of Greek 
hexameters have often not been able to write a social or a 
business note without a blunder in every line. 
bred men will, in future years, be expected to understand 
at least one language, and that their vernacular tongue. 

As health must be preserved that life may be pro- 
longed, our youth are soon to be taught the laws of 
health. They must know how to keep well, since perfect 
health is man’s normal condition. They must know 
themselves, their own bodily natures and physical. being. 
They must learn that sickness comes from the violation 
of nature’s laws, and no longer violate them, 

Students who are hereafter liberally educated will be 
well grounded in the sciences, especially in the economic 
sciences, and in the history of their own country. 
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where lessons are given in domestic service, photo- 
graphy, telegraphy, stenography, and other employ- 
me _ts A register is kept of those competent to do work 


type-writing and 
In addition, 


the Association offers the advantages of a free library con 


at their homes, and orders for sewing, 
similar work are secured for their benefit 
taining 17,000 books, and a free reading-room. Apprecia- 
tion of the religious services is sufficiently indicated by 
the report of an average attendance of over 600 at the 
Sun 
A 


at a cost of only about $9,000 


lay afternoon Bible classes during 1884. 

ll this has been done and thousands benefited thereby 
Surely no money was ever 
better invested. The urgent need of a new building 
proves the increasing usefulness of the Association. Last 
year, in the month of September alone, over 600 appli 
cants for admission to the industrial classes were ex 
eluded for lack of room It should be an easy matter 
to raise the remainder of the $125,009 needed for the 
organization which finds 
homes for women, teaches them how to 
obtains work for them to do, in addition to bestowing 
welfare. Such an 
exemplification of practical Christianity deserves to be 


new building. Here is an 


work, and 
care upon their mental and moral 


widely known and generously encouraged. 


A MAN AND HIS MONEY. 
\* JAY GOULD announces that he is going to retire 


or, at least, that he is goin 
to try to do so. He attempted to withdraw four years 
ago, but a general crash of securities made it necessary 
So he let his yacht take 


from active business ; 


for him to abandon his purpose. 


' cave of itself, returned to his office, and for four years he 


| how mueb he is hurt. 


has watched the capricious winds and treacherous tides of 
finance. It has been hard work. Sometimes Mr. Gould 
has lost a million dollars in a week, but he takes blows as 
resolutely as he gives them, and the public never knows 
At last fair weather prevails ; 


| stocks are up and again nearing the high mark of 1880, 


College- 


Politi- | 


“al economy and political history have the most to do | 


with the proper discharge of our duties as citizens. 


Without a knowledge of what our national experience 


| teaches in dealing with all public questions, particularly 


them, by a faction of strangers within their gates who are | 


aliey to them in sympathy, and who aim at an object not 


only independent of but even hostile to their general senti- | 


ment. It is acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone that it Was 
the Irish vote in the English and Scotch boroughs, acting 
with astonishing discipline under Mr. Parnell’s direction, 
that caused the main reverses of the Liberal Party, and 
gave the Tories a new lease of life. Had the Irish vote 
been cast the other way, the Liberals would have re- 
turned to Parliament with a substantial majority. 

The Engiish parties are now so closely balanced that 
neither has a working majority of the whole House, and 
whichever one forms a Ministry can only do so by the 
sufferance of Mr. Parvell 
hood that there will be re-enacted in Parliament the same 


Thus there seems every likeli- 


singular episode of the polls. The group of Irishmen in 
Westminster will be the arbiters of the fate of the two 
great English parties. They shall have but to step across 
the floor to dismiss from office the Ministers who will 
already hold their portfolios by their favor. 

It may seem strange that the Irish should have turned 
agvnst their qatural allies, the Liberals But, as we 
have long ago forecast in these columus, Mr. Parnell 
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imed at a more ambitious rd/e than that of the subordi- 
uate wud ally of either English party. He aspired to be 
the master of both, and their master he now practically 
is. With his solid phalanx of between eighty and ninety 
followers, he will be the Warwick of E.iglish Ministries 
in Westminster. 

As to the Parnellite suecess in Ireland itself, it would 
The 


Nationalists have simply carried all before them with the 


be phenomenal had we not been prepared for it. 


exception of a few seats in the North of [reland, where 


they were able to decide betweea the Liberals and the 


Couservatives ; aud in the Southeru coustitnencies, Where 


che Whigs and Tories combined to oppose them, their 


ypponeuts made such a miserable showing at the poils 


as to demonstrate the fact of their own extinction. 
The new Parliament will probably be a short-lived 
one, Atauy rate, it and its successor will be the authors 


such as finance and the tariffs, no American citizen can 
intelligently vote, and much less know how to instruct 
others to discharge rightly the serious duties of citizen- 
ship. These are some of the points at which the higher 
education of to-day must touch the higher practical life 
of to-day. The progress in the sciences, in inventions, 
and in the useful arts, has been of late years so mar- 
velous, that this age is fast growing away from past ages. 
Antiquarian researches into the life of barbarians, or into 
the bloody histories of peoples less enlightened than our 
own, LO longer interest us as they once did, The dead 
languages and the dead past cannot prove so profitable or 
so absorbing studies as living tongues and the living pre- 
sent, and the future looming so grandly into view. 


HELPFUL WORK FOR WOMEN. 
| Each ceremony or ostentation the corner-stone 
of a new building, to be oceupied by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, was recently laid in this 
city. This Asso- 
ciation, Which was an offshoot from the Ladies’ Christian 


The occasion was full of significance. 


Union, was incorporated twelve years ago, ‘‘ for the moral, 


| social and physical advantage of the poor and lowly 


young women of New York.” 
for so-called charitable purposes, its work has been 
directly Every year 
women come to the metropolis to find employment or 


practical, thousands of 


| to study, provided with little money and without friends. 
| For them the Association has kept a register of respect- 


able boarding-houses, and maintained an employment 


ageney. In 1884, ont of 1,965 applicants, positions were 


secured for 1,225; 503 orders were filled for sewing, and 
354 boarding-places were obtained for strangers. It was 


found that many of the women who come to the city to 
eara their daily bread are handicapped by want of know- 
ledge or experience forsuch employment as may be offered. 
A man is trained from youth in some special line of work. 
With many women the necessity for work comes as an 
unforeseen accident, Opportunities for special training 
ure hard to find, and the most deserving woman may be 
thrown pou the world’s mercies without peculiar ithess 
particular task Phe Association has met tl 


waut, Free educational classes have been provided where 


for iy 


any who wish icstruction in rudimentary bra~ches are 


welcome, Still more useful is the industrial department, 


| so intend, to the advantage of others. 


and Mr. Gould again claims the rest he has earned. In 
the reaction of prices he is said to have recovered nearly 
all he lost, and with an income of two or three millions 
a year he can steam joyfully away to the ends of the 
earth, 

An obvious reflection to which this notable event gives 
rise is that rich men are less likely to ‘‘ get their money's 
worth” out of what they make and own than anybody 
else in the world. Mr. Gould has constantly overworked 
his small body, violated many of the laws of health in 
order to get and keep his fortune, and for wages he has 
received only his board and clothes; unless we count 
amoug his imponderable assets the reputation he has 
acquired of being a ‘smart’ and ‘* dangerous” man. 
loses sleep 


Every 


He suffers from dyspepsia aud insomnia 
and goes without needful and agreeable food. 
mau Who wheels gravel ou any railroad in the land, who 
can eat three straight, solid meals each day and sleep 
soundly each night, receives than Jay 
Gould—that is, he gets more of the real satisfaction c4 
life. To besure, Mr. Gould is rich—that is, he is worth 
so much money that he could not probably count it in 


higher wages 


the rate of a dollar a second 
sundays and all, And even if 
he had it in a bu.iding where he could look at it and 
handle it, what good could be got of it? He could not 
eat it. He could not wear it. To enjoy it relatively, he 
ought to be able to eat and drink a thousand times us 
effectively, and sleep a thousand times as refreshingly 
and enjoy the beauties of nature and the marvels of art 
But, as a 
in ouly one room, Wears no 


five years if he courted a 
for ten hours every day 


a thousand times as much as a poor man, 
matter-of-fact, he sleeps 
better clothes than his clerk, and eats less than his coach- 
manu. His great wealth, instead of contributing to his per- 
sonal enjoyment, contributes chiefly, though he may not 
He has an expens- 
ive yacht, and a good many people live on it and enjoy 
it. He supports a servants’ boarding-house which he calls 
his home. He controls great enterprises, in the service 
of which hundreds, if not thousands, of operatives find 
employment, and earu a livelihood. Ninety-nine cents out 
are in the hands and coffers 


of every dollar he ‘‘ owns” 


| of others, used wholly for their benefit and not at all for 


Unlike many organizations | 


young | 


| Stanford is 


his, or that of his family or friends, 

There is only one way in which a millionaire can ever 
get his money and enjoy himself, and that is by giviug 
it away to the public for some purpose that will advance 
civilization and elevate mankind—-some college, or asy- 
lum, or home, or iustitute, or school for technical train- 
ing, or hospital or library. Peter Cooper got his money 
and died with it in his hand, because he used it to endow 
Governor 
getting a firm giving 
$20,000,000 to endow a great scientific university on the 
Pacific. Scores of others have thus, becoming benefac- 


the magnificent institute that bears his name 
grip on his, in 


| tors, found a relish in their wealth, which its mere selfish 


use could never have afforded. 

Mr, Gould is # mai of information and experience ; he 
has known what it is to be poor; he understands how 
steep and rugged are the acclivities by which men clin) 
to comfort and usefuluess ; he knows that the needs ot 
in « world where all men are akin, must L« 
upplied out of the fullness of the stroug, Why should 
not he, in harmony with the dominant spirit of this later 
day, find sofing way to invest some of his fortune for the 
publie, by recalling his millions from their wanderings, 


the weak 
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and ma 1 them in the only true sense his own—for 
this life and the life to come? 
RESULTS OF THI ADVENT MISSION 
TALL STREET looked rather deserted.” This 


“| 


astonishing statemeat appeared the other day 


in a daily paper—the time referred to being noon, while 
business was at its height What was the reason? Of 
all the motives that could draw men from the worship of 
Mammon, one who is familiar with Wall Street would 
consider a desire to worship God the last. Yet the re- 


porter goes on to sav: ‘Old Trinity Was filled to over- 


flowing with big capitalists, little capitalists, would-be 
capitalis ts, men who had bee capital brokers’ clerks, 
bankers’ clerks, and a fair sprinkling of men engaged in 
miscellaneous pursuits.” Clearly f r once Old Trinity had 
the better of the Mammon of Unrighteousness. And the 


reasoll Was speaking an Was put- 
ting 
appealed to them directly 


The Advent 


proved, at all polnts, succes sful beyond the expectations 


that an earnest plain- 


the duties of life before his fellow-men in a way that 


and forcibly. 


Mission, as our readers are aware, has 
of its promoters, but its most striking feature has been 
the attendance upon the sermons of the Rev. Mr. Aitken 
at Trinity. The usual fashionable, formal, decorous con- 
gregation has been replaced by a multitude of men ordi- 
narily absorbed in thoughts of gain. This has not been 
due to the novelty of the Mission, for the attendance has 
increased from day to day. The preacher has succeeded 
in making his subject a live one. ‘Too often the clergy- 
man, standing in his pulpit, lectures at his audience from 
a distance, and when that perfunctory performance is fin- 


ished, they depart unmoved, carrying away not a single 


inspiring, uplifting thought. But the sermons of the 
Euglish evangelists have been characterized both by 
earnestness and by a_ practical applicability which 


strony ly impresses the hearer. They exert a positively 
awakening and revivifying influence, 

There is p 
permanence of the good wrought by such work, 


always the question of the doubter as to the 


We do 


good 1s to be measured simply by 


1 


1ot believe that the 
the number of those who formally aly themselves with 
the Church. 
the attention of our shrewd, brainy business men, while he 


But when a preacher can really captivate 


Is cuttine to pieces the materialistic tendencies so com- 
mon among them, aud proving that only a life for good 
instead of evil, and a peace founded upon hope of a here- 
after, can make life worth living, certainly some benefit is 
sure to come of it. These are thinking, sensible men, 
and common-sense language commends itself to their 
They will think over these sermons, and their 
We believe that mainy 


revsoil. 
reflections will affect their lives. 
an instance of abstinence from evil, of unselfishness, and 
of generous action, will follow upon these Mission ser- 
And an active spiritualizing influence was never 


l than at 


mons, 
more neede present. 


BURMAH. 


Burmah 


THE CONQUEST 


TRE British expedition against 
without any serious shed- 


()F 


has resulied 

successfully, and that, too, 
ding of blood, The capitulation ot King Thebaw, and 
the subsequent occupation of his capital, has been fol- 
lowed by the restoration of order and security, and it will 
not be long, perhaps, before the whole country will be 
placed uncer a British protectorate, or annexed outright. 
the 


In either case, interests of civilization will be defin- 


itely and largely promoted. The reign of Thebaw, has 
been marked by atrocities so inhuman, and has been 
from first to last so stubborn an obstruction to whole- 


that his downfall, and 
least of all the subjects whom he has so cruelly op- 
pressed, Under British rule, the country will be opened 


up to commerce, and in the development of its advant- 


some progress, none Can regret 


ages and the enjoyment of their natural rights, its popu- 
lation will become not only prosperous and contented, but 
in the accomplishmeut of the important 


factors, also, 


changes in Southeastern Asia which are now inevitable. 


The projected line of railway from India to China runs 
through Burmah, and there ean scarcely be a doubt that 
this enterprise will now be carried through, securing to 
British trade access to the very gates of China, and prac- 
tical supremacy of a market which is destined to become, 
in the near future, immensely valuable. 


FROM ABROAD 


general subject of the 


ECHOES 


W* discuss elsewhere the English elee- 
tions. It may be stated, additionally, that last week’s voting 
resulted much more favorably to the Liberals than had been antici- 
pated, and that, up to the 3d instant, they had secured 273 mem- 
bers, the Tories 215, and the Parnellites 53. The Tories have aban- 
doned all hope that they will be able to maintain power independ- 
ently of the Parnell contingent. At this writing, the most careful 
estimate is that the Liberals will secure 322 seats of the total num- 
of 669, the wid the Parnellites 86, 
Th o far peaceful, but there is great un- 


certain 


ber Tories 261, 


Situation ta Spain is 


yand doubt as to the future, The Sagasta Ministry, which 


uiteome of a coalition, possesses some strong men, but may 


in th 
under the stress of 
Army, and the report 


not prove to be coherent vrave emergencies, 
Much depends upon the 
that 
regarded as ominous, 


that her reign mav be 


dispositi m of the 


generals are holding secret meetings 18 


Th n Regent has 


marked by the 


certain prominent 


Ones expressed a desire 


extension of amnesty to ail 


Press offenders and-others who are now undergoings sentences of 


exile, and otherwise 
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ciably diminish the perils of a long regency. The situation is some- 
aggravated by rumors that the young Queen Mercedes has 
developed symptoms of lung disease and scrofulous de- 
a& proper 


what 
already 
bility, inherited from her father, and will never be in 
condition of health 

There 


the Balkans, and perhaps upon a larger scale than heretofore, as a 


to succeed to the throne. 
are strong indications of a continuance of the warfare in 


and 
The citi- 
zens of Philippopolis have refused to receive the Turkish commis- 
nt to them, or to treat on the 


large Turkish force threatens Eastern Roumelia, and Russia 


Austria are openly preparing to take action, if need be. 
sion 8 matter of restoring the s/a/us 
quo ante, Prince Alexander assures them that he will continue to 
support the Bulgarian union, which has now been consecrated by a 
of blood, 
Bulgarian Government points out the disloyalty and aggressiveness 
of Servia, and asks that the Porte be persuaded to defer action 
until after the conclusion of peace between Servia and Bulgaria. 


In a circular letter addressed to the Powers, the 


BACrINCE 
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The moderation of the victorious Bulgarians, whether voluntary or ' 


enforced by Austrian threats, is enabling the Servians to rally their 
demoralized forces ; and Colonel Horvatovitch, the Servian Minis- 
ter at St. Petersburg, who is reported to be an able strategist, has 
been summoned to take command of the armies of King Milan. 
The Porte has appointed Djevdet Pasha as Special Envoy and Goy- 
ernor-general of Eastern Roumelia, England continues to uphold 
Prince Alexander, Sir William White, the British representative 
at the Balkan Conference in Constantinople, has refused to agree 
to the right of Turkey to occupy Eastern Roumelia, on the ground 
that although Turkey’s right was undisputed, it would have been 
better to send a mixed commission to Roumelia before a Turkish 


commission, 


A NEw island has just been discovered in the Pacific Ocean. 
There are a few inhabitants on it, but they seem to have no King or 
Chief. We reluctantly invite General Butler's attention to this 
great opportunity. 


A NovEL and deadly form of dissipation has been developed in 
Chicago. It is called the “cocaine habit.” Its first prominent 
victim is a physician whose infatuation for the new anesthetic 
has ruined him physically and professionally, whiie his family have 
been reduced to an extreme state of nervous exhaustion by doses 
administered for experimental purposes, Poor human nature! 
The anesthetic properties of cocaine are no sooner discovered, than 
they are “nade to illustrate the inseparability of use aud abuse. 


THE silver question is likely to command the early attertion of 
The sentiment among Congressmen is said to be crys- 
tallizing in favor of a Bill to suspend the present silver coinage at 
some fixed date, and providing for the appointment of a commission 
with authority to negotiate a treaty establishing some international 
There is undoubtedly a 
sufficient amount of silver in circulation to supply the legitimate 
demands of trade, and the highest public interests demand that the 
compulsory coinage should be stopped at the earliest possible date. 


Congress. 


ratio of value between gold and siiver. 


has reached and passed the 


Tire COiuuawwee de- 


THe Grant Monument Fund 
$100,000-mark by some two thousand dollars, 
clare that they are just getting fairly started in their work, and an- 
nounce preparations for a “boom.” It is a settled fact that General 
Grant's body will rest permanently at Riverside ; if the public were 
equally well assured that the proposed monument would be worthy 
of his memory and of New York’s most beautiful park, the second 
hundred thousand dollars would be scored on the subscription- 
book more rapidly than the first. But as it is, we fear that the 
Fund is likely to lag. 


OnE of the greatest personal triumphs achieved in the recent 
British elections was the return of Mr. Joseph Cowen, Liberal, 
at the head of the roll for Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Cowen’s total 
vote was 10,489, greater by 360 than that received by Mr. John 
Morley. Mr, Cowen refused to canvass the electors himself or to 
allow his friends to do so in his interest, relying wholly upon his 
election address, upon the half-dozen speeches which he made dur- 
ing the campaign, and upon the influence of Mr. Parnell’s advice to 
the Irish electors to split their votes between himself and Mr. John 
Morley. Mr. Cowen is a man of marked ability, and is likely to be a 


conspicuous figure in British politics in coming years. 


no limit to the ingenuity of this Yankee 
nation, as is proven by the vast amount of business annually trans- 
acted at the Patent Office in Washington, Such creative activity 
very naturally develops fresh relays of cranks, who still devote 
time and money to the discovery of perpetual motion, methods for 
rivaling the birds in winged locomotion, and other equally fascin- 
ating directions. The latest example in this line is the patriotic 
crank, who spent a whole day recently trying to obtain an inter- 
view with the Commissioner of Patents, for the purpose of explain- 
ing a device of his own invention for repairing the Cradle of 
Liberty, which he has discovered to be cracked. The poor fellow 
must had his head turned by reading the editorials in ultra 
partisan organs, Republican and Democratic, pitching into the 
President, fore and aft, for all that he does do, or all that he does 
nforcement of Civil Service reform, 


THERE is evide ntly 


have 


not do, in the 


Tue French-Canadians, dissatisfied with the disposition made of 
Riel, are now clamoring for the separation of Quebee from the 
Confederation, and not content with that demand, are turning 
eager eyes in the direction of the State of Maine. La Presse of 
Montreal having mentioned a report ‘that the American Govern- 
ment had consented to negotiations with the object of rectifying its 
frontiers,” the French newspapers jumped to the conclusion that 
the rumor had reference to the Maine boundary, and are seri- 
ously discussing the question of the annexation of that State, pre- 
sumably to the Province of Quebee. Professor Goldwin Smith 
has long advocated the annexation of Canaca to the United States, 
but it is quite safe to affirm that no sane person ever before advo- 
cated the union of one of the States to the Dominion or any of its 
Provinces. Indeed, there is good reason to doubt the mental 
soundness of people who would soberly think of such a thing as 


| within the bounds of the remotest possibility. 


President of the New 
of bribe-taking, is an event 
If the charge is true, 
how came such a man, surrounded by evidences of popular appro- 


Tue arrest of Major-general Shaler, 
York Board of Health, for the crime 
calculated to cause alarming reflections, 
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This is undoubtedly a wise step, but it will not appre- | handled and cared for, as if its custodians felt that what belongs to 


everybody doesn’t be long to any body. The accused had climbed 


to his position of honor from the very lowest round of the social 


ladder. In his youth he knew privation, stern economy, hard 
work. Having a taste for military discipline and tactics, he joined 
a company as a private ° In due course of application and service 


he became a corporal; then, after other years, a sergeant; and at 
last he attained a commission in the lin 
cutter, and his fellows bought his uniform for him. 
he became Then he went to the War, 
rose to the rank of brevet major-general. Since that time he has 
been repeatedly elected and appointed to oitice because 


He was a poor ston 
Ultimately 
captain. and steadil 
of his ser- 
vices, His present position is a sad one, 
of the fashionable scramble f 
rich; of the 
of the unscrupulousness that 


It emphasizes the peril 
of the low morality of the times ; 
money; of the pestilent haste to b 
which oaths are taken and 
haunts public office. 
a radical reform in all these matters. 


lightness wit) 
broke mE < 


Similar calamities can be prevented only by 


Somr. anti-Administration organs, which are more ambitious of 
exciting dissatisfaction with President Cleveland than 
careful of their facts, have recklessly asserted that a majority of 
the diplomatic and consular appointments made since Marcli 4th 
were men who had borne arms for the Confederacy. In reply to a 
question on that subject, Assistant-Secretary-of-State 
cently stated that the total of diplomatic and consular changes 
made has been one hundred and twenty, and of these he could only 
identify twelve as being ex-Confederates, with but two first-clas 
missions—that of Henry R. Jackson to Mexico, and Thomas J. 
Jarvis to Brazil. No sensible, conscientious man, who understands 
his country as it is to-day, and does not base his opinions and acts 
on the country as it was twenty years ago, can object to a fair ap- 
portionment of Government appointments among the competent 
men of the South, who are as much entitled to recognition as the 
competent men of the Worth. It is time these mean, unworthy 
prejudices should be buried in the same grave with the bloody 
shirt. 


they ai 


Porter re- 


Ir is perhaps too much to expect that the expulsion of Parson 
Downes from the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Boston will result 
in the subsidence of that unworthy representative of the gospel ot 
purity and humility. Indeed, he has been quick to declare that lh: 
will pay no attention to the decree of expulsion ; and as he con- 
tinues to preach as he has opportunity, it may be assumed that he 
will persist in the course by which he has brought public disgrace 
upon the ministerial profession and done infinite damage to_ the 
cause of religion. But he errs if he supposes that he can in this 
way vindicate himself in the public estimation. He is equally mis- 
taken if he imagines that he can long retain any considerable in- 
fluence, or permanently hold the regard of even his own present 
followers. They will soon tire of his hypocrisies ; and when that 
time comes, he will find his own place, in obedience to a law in 
the constitution of things which none have ever yet been abl 
to withstand. Sooner or later every man’s sin finds him out, and 
somehow and 
annexed to all wrong-doing. 


somewhere every wrong-doer pays the penalty 


GENERAL ATKINS, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, thinks Con- 
gress should at once adopt a new and permanent policy for thy 
management of the Indians. It should insist on thei 
ment of their tribal and nomadic habits, their relinquishment ot 
the blanket and the chase, and should induce them to take lands 


abandon 


in severalty—that is, each family take its proportion. The titles of 
this land should be held in trust by the Government for twenty-tiv: 
years ; and the residue of the reservations should be sold, and the 


proceeds invested in Government bonds for the use of the Indians. 
There are in the United States only about 260,000 Indians ; but 
probably half of these are so-called ‘‘ Blanket Indians,” who wan 

de. from place to place, and live by hunting and fishing, refusing 
to till the ground. General Atkins believes that, with the induce 

ment of a farm and money enough to stock it, most of the nomacs 
will be content to settle down and go to work. Those 
lived on the plains will doubt the practicability of taming the aver 


who hav 


age brave ; but the experiment hes in the right direction, and, if 
the referm is promptly begun and resolutely carried out, it will at 


least result in the civilizing of the next generation. 


WE Americans sometimes think that our campaigns and ele« 
tions might be more orderly and less noisy than they otherwise are, 
but the reports of election riots in England and Jreland during th: 
last fortnight are calculated to make os proud of the republican 
method. A dozen British towns have been in the 
the police have been overawed, and candidates and orators alik 


hands of mobs, 


have been at the mercy of the stones and decayed eggs of the hosut: 
crowds, The riot at Dundalk, in lreland, is a fair specimen of the 
turbulence, Early in the day the Callanites—mostly dock hands 

seized the polls, and yelling, ‘* Hurrah for Callan ! 
Nolan !” had things their own way for hours. Then an army ot! 
Nolanites — Nolan the Parnellite candidate 
armed with clubs, and the fight raged 
Hundreds were pounded and 


To blazes with 


being came down 


for hours in the streets, 
both sides receiving reinforcements, 
severely injured, Finally the Nolanites were overawed, and ceased 
trying to vote, and ** whenever the Callanites found a stray Nolar 


ite they gave him a sound drubbing.” Next day the town wa 
taken possession of by a company of soldiers, who put it in a stat 
of siege. On the whole, bad as things sometimes are, we neve 


have quite as bad a time as this. 


continues to justify the high appres 
rhe annual report of Suy 


Tue Life-saving Service 
tion in which it is held by the public, 
erintendent Kimball shows that the number of disasters to doc 
mented vessels within the field of station operations during the las 
that of the 2,206 persons on board these vessels, all 


year was 256 ; 
but ten were saved, and that of the property imperiled $4,604,455 
The statistics of the 
year show 115 casualties to smaller crafts, carrying 233 persons, of 
The total loss of life within the scope 


in value, only one-fourth was finally lost. 


whom only one was lost. 
of the service is the smallest ever reached since the general exten- 
sion, except in the year 1880, when but nine were lost. Since that 
time, however, the field of operations has been enlarged by the 


addition of twenty-four stations in localities especially selected on 


val, with hosts of friends and a respected family, to be tempted to 


commit such a erime for such a paltry sum? The answer can be 


| found chiefly in the low moral sentiment which prevails in relation 


suffering on account of crintes of a political | to public 


funds, The money of the people is often carelessly 





account of their dangerous character. The total number of stations 


is now 203, of which 157 are on the Atlantic coast, and 38 on the 


lakes. Since the organization of the service in 1871, there has 
been a total of 2,918 disasters, involving 25,693 lives, of whom 
25,236 have been saved, and $51,763,694 in property, of which 


#36,277,929 has been saved. Of the 457 persons lost in fourteen 
vears, 183 perished in the wrecks of the Huron and the Metropolis 
neither of which is properly chargeable to the service. No branch 
of the public service can offer a more satisfactory record than th 
humane Life-saving Department, 
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The Mystery of the Mill 


>Y 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 





“A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE,” etc., ete 


CHAPTER I.— THF ALARM. 
My darling loved then; but for such 
Grief follows love as night the day ; 
And all this joy was but the touch 
Of rapture ere it fled away 
HAD just come in from the street. I had a 
letter in my hand, It was for my fellow- 
lodger, a young girl who taught in the high 
school, and whom I had persuaded to share my 
room because of her pretty face and quiet ways, 
She was not at home, and [ flung the letter down 
on the table, where it fell, address downwards, I 
thought no more of it; my mind was too full, my 
heart too heavy with my own trouble, 
Going to the window, I leaned my cheek against 
the pane, Oh, the deep sadness of a solitary 
The sense of helplessness that 
every 


woman's life 
comes upon her when every effort made, 
possibility sounded, she realizes that the world 
has no place for her, and that she must either 
stoop to ask the assistance of friends or starve. I 
have no words for the misery I felt, for I am a 
proud woman, and But no lifting of the cur- 
tain that shrouds my past, It has fallen for ever, 
and for you and me and the world I am simply 
Constance Sterling, a young woman of twenty- 
five, without home, relatives, or means of sup- 
port, having in her pocket seventy-five cents of 


change, and in her breast a heart like lead, so 


utterly had every hope vanished in the day’s rush 
of disappointments. 

How long I stood with my face to the window I 
cannot say. With eyes dully fixed upon the blank 
walls of the cottages opposite, I stood oblivious to 
all about me till the fading sunlight—-or was it 
some stir in the room behind me ?—recalled me to 
myself, and I turned to find my pretty room-mate 
staring at me with a troubled look that for a 
moment made me forget my own sorrows and 
anxieties, ° 

** What is it?” IL asked, going towards her with 
an irresistible impulse of sympathy. 

**T don’t know,” she murmnured ; ‘‘a sudden 
pain here,” laying her hand on her heart. 

I advanced still nearer, but her face, which had 
been quite pale, turned suddenly rosy ; and, with 
a more natural expression, she took me by the 
hand, and said : 

‘** But you look more than ill, you look unhappy. 
Would you mind telling me what worries you ?” 

The gC ntle tone, the earnest glance of modest 
yet sincere interest, went to my heart. Clutching 
her hand convulsively, I burst into tears, 

“Tt is nothing,” 
has failed, and I don’t know where to get a meal 
for wo-morrow. Not that that in itself is any- 
thing,” I hastened to add, my natural pride reas- 
serting itself; ** but the future ! the future !—what 
am I to de with my future ?” 

She did not answer at first. A gleam, I can 
scarcely call it a glow, passed over her face, and 
a far-away look that made them 
Then a little flush stole into 
r cheek, and, pressing my hand, she said : 

* Will you trust it to me for a whiie ?” 
must have looked my astonishment, for she 


said I; ‘* only my last resource 





her eyes took 


mderfully sweet. 


wastened to add: 

** Your fature I have little concern for. With 
such capabilities as yours, you must find work, 
Why, look at your face !” and she drew me play- 
fully before the glass. ‘“‘See the forehead, the 
mouth, and tell me you read failure there! But 
your present is what is doubtful, and that I can 
certainly take care of.” 

* But ’ [ protested, with a sensation of 
warmth in my cheeks, 

‘The loveliest smile stopped me before I could 
nutter a word more, 

“As yon would take care of mine,” she com- 
Then, 
withont waiting for a further demur on my part, 
she kissed me, and as if the sweet embrace had 
made ns sisters at once, drew me to a chair and 
**You know,” she naively 
[ have five hun- 


” 


pleted, ‘if our positions were reversed,” 


sat down at my feet. 
murmured, **Iam almost rich ; 


dred dollars laid up in the bank, and 


~~ 


I put my hand over her lips ; I could not help | 


it. She was such a frail little thing, so white and 
so ethereal, and her poor five hundred had been 
earned by such weary, weary work. 

** But that is nothing, nothing,” I said. ‘ You 
have a future to provide for, too, and you are 
not as strong as I am, if you have been more 
successful,” 

She laughed, then blushed, then laughed again, 
and impulsively cried : 

“Tt is, however. more than [ need to buy a 
wedding-dress with, don’t you think?” And as I 
looked up surprised, she flashed ont, *‘ Oh, it’s my 
secret ; but Iam going to be married in a month, 
and—and then I won't need to count my pennies 
any more ; and, so I say, if you will stay here with 
me without a care until that day comes, you will 
make me very happy, and pnt me at the same time 
under a real obligation, for I shall want a great 
many things done, as you can readily conceive,” 

What did I say—what could I say, with her sweet 
ine eyes looking so truthfully into mine, but 
“On, you darling girl!’ while my heart filled 
with tears, which only escaped from overflowing 
my eyes, because I would not lessen her innocent 
joy by a hint of my own secret trouble. 

** And who is the happy man ?” I asked, at last 
rising to pull down the curtain across a too in- 
quisitive ray of afternoon sunshine, 

*Ah, the noblest, best man in town!” she 
breathed, with a burst of gentle pride, ‘ Mr. 
B ” 
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She went no further, or if she aid, I did not 
hear her, for just then a hubbub arose in the 
street, and lifting the window, I looked out. 

** What is it?” she cried, coming hastily towards 
mic, 

**T don't know,” Treturned, ‘* The people ar 
all rushing in one direction, but I cannot see wiat 
attracts them.” 

**Come away then !” 
her hand go to her heart, in the way it did when 
she first entered the room a half-hour before. But 
just then a sudden voice exclaimed below: ‘* The 
clergyman! It is the clergyman!” And giving 
a smothered shriek, she grasped me by the arm, 
crying: ‘*What do they say? ‘The clergyman’? 
Do they say ‘The clergyman ’?” 

“Yes,” I answered, turning upon her with 
alarm. But she was already at the door, 
it be?” I asked myself, as I hurriedly foliowed, 
‘*that it is Mr. Barrows she is going to marry ?” 

For in the small town of 8 Mr. Barrows was 
the only man who could properly be meant by 
* The clergyman,” for though Mr. Kingston, of the 
Japtist Church, was a worthy man in his way, 
and the Congregational minister had an influence 
with his flock that was not to be despised, Mr, 
Barrows, alone of all his fraternity, had so won 
upon the affections and confidence of the people 
as to merit the appellation of ‘‘The clergyman.” 


she murmured ; and I saw 


** Can 
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“If Tam right,” thought I, ‘‘God grant that no | 


harm has come to him!” and I dashed down the 
stairs just in time to see the frail form of my 
room-mate flying out of the front door, 

I overtook her at last ; but where? Far out of 
town on that dark and dismal road, where the 
gaunt chimneys of the deserted mill rise from 
a growth of pine-trees. But I knew before I 
reached her what she would find ; knew that her 
short dream of love was over, and that stretched 
anongst the weeds which choked the entrance 
to the old mill lay the dead form of the revered 
young minister, who, by his precept and example, 
had won not only the heart of this sweet young 
maiden, but that of the whole community in 
which he lived and labored. 


CHAPTER II,—A FEARFUL QUESTION. 
Oh, never, never till I die, 
Shall I forget the look she wore. 
i’ fe room-mate was, as I have intimated, ex- 
4 ceedingly frail and unobtrusive in appear- 
ance; yet when we came upon this scene, the 


group of men about the inanimate form of her | 


lover parted involuntarily as if a spirit had come 
upon them ; though I do not think one of them, 
until that moment, had any suspicion of the rela- 
tions between her and their young pastor. Being 
close behind her, I pressed forward too, and so it 
happened that I stood by her side when her gaz 

first fell upon her dead lover. Never shall I forget 
the cry she uttered, or the solemn silence that fell 
over all, as her hand, rigid and white as that of a 
ghost’s, slowly rose and pointed with awful ques- 
tion at the pallid brow upturned before her. It 
seemed as if a spell had fallen, enchaining the 
roughest there from answering, for the truth was 
terrible, and we knew it ; else why those dripping 
locks and heavily soaked garments oozing, not 
with the limpid waters of the stream we could 
faintly hear gurgling in the distance, but with 
some fearful substance that dyed the forehead 
bine and left upon the grass a dark stain that 
floods of rain would scarcely wash away ? 

‘*What is it? Oh, what does it mean?” she 
faintly gasped, shuddering backward with won- 
dering dread as one of those tiny streams of 
strange blue moisture found its way to her feet. 

Still that ominous silence. 

“Oh, I must know!” she whispered. ‘I was 
his betrothed ; and her eyes wandered for a mo- 
ment with a wild appeal upon those about her. 

Whereupon a kindly voice spoke up. ‘He has 
been drowned, miss. The blue——” and there he 
hesitated. 

‘*The blue is from the remains of some old dye 
that must have been in the bottom of the vat out 
of which we drew-him,” another voice went on. 

‘*The vat!” she repeated. ‘*The vat! Was he 
found ” 

‘In the vat? Yes, miss,’ 
fell again. 

It was no wonder. For a man like him, alert, 
busy, with no time nor inclination for foolish 
explorations, to have been found drowned in the 
disused vat of a half-tumbled-down old mill on a 
lonesome and neglected road meant—- 3ut 
what did it mean? What could it mean? The 
lowered eyes of those around seemed to decline 
to express even a conjecture, 

My poor friend, so delicate, so tender, reeled in 
my arms. ‘‘In the vat!” she reiterated again and 


And there the silence 


again, as if her mind refused to take in a fact so | 


astounding and unaccountable. 

Yes, miss, and he might never have been dis- 
covered,” volunteered a voice at last, over my 
shoulder, ‘if a parcel of schoolchildren hadn't 


strayed into the mill this afternoon. It is a dread- | 


ful lonesome spot, you see, and 


** Hush !” I whispered ; ‘hush!’ and I pointed 


to her face, which at these words had changed as 
if the breath of death had blown across it ; and 
winding my arms still closer about her, I en- 
deavored to lead her away. 

But I did not know my roommate. Pushing 
me gently aside, she turned to a stalwart man near 
by, whose face seemed to invite confidence, and 
said : 

‘*Take me in and show me the vat.” 

He looked at her, amazed ; so did we all. 

**T must see it,” she said, simply ; and she her- 
self took the first step towards the mill. 

There was no alternative but to follow. This we 
did in terror and pity, for the look with which she 


led the way was not the look of any common de- | 


termination, and the power which seemed to force 
her feeble body on upon its fearfui errand was of 
that strained and unnatural order which might at 
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any moment desert her, and lay her a weak and 
helple ss burden at our feet, 

“Tt must be dark by this time down there,” 
objected the man she had appeale d to, as he ste 
ped doubtfuily forward. 

Put she did not seem to heed, Her eyes were 
fixed upon the ruined walls before her, risin 
drear and blank against the pale green evening 
sky. 

“He could have had no errand here,” I heard 
her murmur. ‘“ How then be drowned here 
how ? how ?” 

Alas! that was the 
which every mind was busy! 

The door of the mill had fallen down and rotted 
away years before, so we had no difficulty in en- 
tering. But upon crossing the threshold and 
making for the steps that led below, we found 
that the growing twilight was anything but 
favorable to a speedy or even safe advance. For 


mystery, dear heart, with 


the flooring was badly broken in places, and th 
stairs down which we had to go were not only 
uneven, but strangely rickety and tottering. 

But the sprite that led us paused for nothing, 
and long before I had passed the tirst step she had 
reached the bottom one, and was groping her wa) 
towards the single gleam of light that infused 
itself through the otherwise pitchy darkness. 

‘Be careful, miss ; you may fall into the vat 
yourself !" exclaimed more than one voice behind 
her. 

But she hurried on, her slight form showing 
like a spectre against the dim gleam towards 
which she bent her way, till suddenly she paused, 
and we saw her standing with clasped hands and 
bent head, looking down into what? We could 
readily conjecture, 

** She will throw herself in,” whispered a voice 
but as, profoundly startled, I was about to hasten 
forward, she hurriedly turned and came towards 
us. 

“‘T have seen it,” she quietly said, and glided 
by us and up the stairs and out of the mill to 
where that still form lay in its ghostly quietucdk 
upon the sodden grass. 

For a moment she merely looked at it, then she 
knelt, and, oblivious to the eyes bent pityingly 
upon her, kissed the brow and then the cheeks, 
saying something which I couid not hear, but 
which lent a look of strange peace to her features, 
that were almost as pallid and set now as his. 
Then she arose, and holding out her hand to me, 
was turning away, when a word uttered by some 
one, I could not tell whom, stopped her, and froze 
her, as it were, to the spot. 

That word was suicide ! 

I think I see her yet, the pale green twilight on 
her forehead, her lips parted, and her eyes fixed 
in an jncredulous stare. 

‘“*Do you mean,” she cried, “that he deserves 
any such name as that? That his death here was 

was not one of chance or accident, mysterious, 
if you will, but still one that leaves no stigma on 
his name as a man and a clergyman ?” 

‘* Indeed, miss,” came in reply, ‘* we would not 
like to say.” 

“Then, 7 say, that unless Mr. Barrows was in- 
sane, he never premeditated a crime of this na- 
ture. He was too much of a Christian. And if 
that does not strike you as good reasoning, he 
was too-—happy.” 

The last word was uttered so low that if it had 
not been for the faint flush that flitted into her 
cheek, it would scarcely have been understood. As 
it was, the furtive looks of the men about showed 
that they comprehended all that she would say ; 
and, satistied with the impression made, she laid 
her hand on my arm, and for the second time 
turned towards home. 


CHAPTER III,—ADA, 
A fear as if the morrow 
Would ope some hidden portal ; 
A joy as if the feet 
Stood at the gate immortal. 
HERE was death in her face ; I saw it the mo- 
ment we reached the refuge of our room. But 
I was scarcely prepared for the words which she 
said to me, 

‘Mr. Barrows and I will be buried in one grave. 
The waters which drowned him have gone over 
my head also. But before the moment comes 
which proves my words true, there is one thing I 
wish to impress upon you, and that is: That 
no matter what people may say, or what conjec- 
tures they may indulge in, Mr. Barrows never 
came to his end by any premeditation of his own. 
And that you may believe me, and uphold his 
cause in the face of whatever may arise, I will tell 
you something of his life and mine, Will you 
listen ?” 

Would I listen? I could not speak ;I led her 
to the lounge, and, sitting down by her side, 
pressed my cheek close to hers, She smiled faintly, 
all unhappiness gone from her look, and in sweet, 
soft tones, began : 

‘“*We were both orphans, As far as I know, 
neither of us have any nearer relatiyes than dis- 
tant cousins: a similarity of condition that has 
acted as a bond between us since we first knew 
and loved each other. When [I came tos he 
was just settled here, a young man full of zeal 
and courage. Whatever the experience of his col- 
lege days had been—and he has often told me that 
at that time ambition was the mainspring of his 
existence—the respect and appreciation which he 
found here, and the field which daily opened be- 
fore him for work, had wakened a spirit of earnest 
trust that ere long developed that latent sweet- 
ness in his disposition which more than his men- 
tal qualities, perhaps, won him universal conti- 
dence and love. 

“You have heard him preach, andyou know he 
was not lacking in genius; but yon have not 
heard him speak, eye to eye and hand to hand, It 
was there his power came in, and there, too, per- 
haps, his greatest temptation. For he was one 
whom women love, and it is not always easy to 
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modify a naturaliy magnetic 1 ik and ton be 
cause the hand that touches yours 5s shy and 
white, and the glance which steals up to meet 
your own has within it the hint of unconscious 
W » Yet what he could do he did ; for, un 
Kt vin, perhap to any ol here, he was enga l 
to bet d, as so many young ministers are, to 
l i had met while at leve. 

I do not mean to go into too many particu- 
lars, Constance. He did not love this girl, but he 
meant to be true to her. He was even contented 
with the prospect of marrying her, till Ob 
Constance, I almost forget that he is gone, and 
that my own life is at an end, when I think oi 
that day, six months ago—the day when we first 
met, and, without knowing it, first loved. And 
then the w which followed when each look 
was an event, and a passing word the making or 
the marring of aday. Idid not know what it all 
meant; but he realized only too soon the preci 
pice upon which'we stood, and I began to see him 
less, and find him more reserved, when, by an 
chance, we were thrown together. His cheek 

ew pal r, too, and his health wavered. A strug- 
g was going on in his breast—-a- struggle of 
whose depth and force I had little conception then, 
for I dared not believe he loved me, though |] 
kn by this time he wa’ bound to another who 


would never 
**At last he became so ill, he was obliged to quit 


be a suitable companion for him. 


his work, and for a month I did not see him, 

though only a short square separated us. He was 

slowly vielding to an insidious disease, some said 
, ” 


and I had to bear the pain of this uncertainty, as 
well as the secret agony of my own crushed and 
broken heart. 
But one morning 
! } 


door ope ned, and he, 


without saying e 


shall T ever forget it 2—the 
vw came in where I was, and 
word, knelt down by my side, and 
drew my head forward and laid it on his breast. I 
thought at first it was a farewell, and trembled 
with a secret angnish that was yet strangely bliss- 
ful, for did not the passionate constraint of his 
arlas mean love? But when, after a moment that 
seemed a lifetime, I drew back .and looked into 
his face, 
ing, he had brought me, 


got our pastor back to life, but that this pastor 


I saw it was nota farewell, but a greet- 
and that we had not only 
was a lover as well, who would marry the woman 
he loved. 

“And I was right. In ten minutes I knew that 
a sudden freak on the part of the girl he was en 


gaged to had released him, without fault of his 





own, and that with this release new life had en 
tered his veins, for the conflict was over and love 
and duty were now in harmony. 

* Constance, IT would not have you think he was 
an absolutely perfect man, He was too sensitively 
organized for that. A touch, a look that was not 
in harmony with his thoughts, would make him 
turn pale at times, and I have seen him put to 
such suffering by petty physical causes, that I 
have sometimes wondered where his great soul 
got its strength to carry him through the exigen 
cies of his somewhat trying calling. But what- 
ever his weaknesses—and they were very few—he 
was conscientious in the extreme, and literally 
agonized when other men would merely suffer 
slightly. You can imagine his joy, then, over 
this unexpected end to his long pain; and re- 
membering that it is only a month previous to the 
day set apart by us for our marriage, ask yourself 
whether he would be likely to seek any means of 
death, let alone such a horrible and lonesome one 
as that which has robbed us of him to-day 

‘No!’ I burst out, for she waited for my reply. 
‘A thousand times, no, no, no !” 

‘He has not been so well lately, and I have not 
seen as much of him as usual ; but that is because 
he had some literary work he wished to finish be- 
fore the wedding-day. Ah, it will never be finished 
now! and our wedding -day is to-day! 
she suddenly ex- 
not till you have 

Tell me,” she 
from your soul 


and the 
bride is almost ready. But!” 
claimed, *‘I must not go yet 
said again that he was no suicide, 
vehemently continnued—* tell me 
that you believe he is not answerable for his 
death !” 

“T do!’ I rejoined, alarmed and touched at 
once by the fire in her cheek and eye. 

“And that,” she went, ‘you will hold to this 
opinion in the face of all opposition! That, what- 
ever attack men may make upon his memory, you 
will uphold his honor and declare his innocence ! 
Say you will be my deputy in this, and, I will love 
you even in my cold grave, and bless you as 
perhaps only those who see the face of the Father 
can bless !” 

* Ada!” IT murmured, * Ada!” 

“You will do this, will you, not ?” she persiste a. 
T can die knowing I can trust you as I would 
myself.” 

I took her cold hand in mine and promised, 
though I felt how feeble 
of mine to stop the tide of publie opinion if once 
it set in any definite direction, 

‘*He had no enemies,” she whispered ; ‘ but 
I would sooner believe he had, than that he 
sought this fearful spot of his own accord,” 

And seemingly satisfied to have dropped this 
tremblingly arose, and 


would be any power 


seed in my breast, she 
going for her writing-desk, brought it back and 
laid it on the lounge by her side, ‘*Go for Mrs. 
Gannon,” she said. 

Mrs. Gannon was our neighbor in the next 
room, a widow who earned her livelihood by nurs- 
ing the sick ; and I was only too glad to have her 
with me at this time, for my poor Ada’s face was 
growing more and more deathly, and I began to 
fear she had but prophesied the truth when she 
said this was her wedding-day 

I was detained only a few minutes, but when I 
came back with Mrs, Gannon, I found my room- 
mate writing. 


** Come said she, in a voice so calm, my com- 
panion started and hastily looked at her face for 
contirmation of the fears T had expressed ; ** Iwant 


you both to witness my siguature.” 
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With one last effort of streng wrote he1 





name, and then handed the pen to Mrs. Gannon, 
who took it wit] t a word 

It is my wi fain 8 ed, watching me 
is T added my na t tl tom. ‘We ] 
had to do without \ ! | ! don’t think there 
v | ny one to dispute my last wishes,’ And 
t the paper in h hand, she glanced hastily 


en folded it, and handed it 


l back to me 
that made iny heart leap with uncon- 


wit Llo 
trollal emotion, I can trust you,” she said, 
and fell softly back upon the pillow. 

‘You had better go for Dr. Farnham,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Gannon in my ear, with an ominous 


shake of her head, 
And though J] 

comply, 
But Dr. 


felt it to be futile, I hastened to 


Farnham was out, attending to a very 


urgent case, I was told; and so, to my grewing 
astonishment and dismay, were Dr. Spaulding 


and Dr. Pe rry. I was therefore obliged to come 


back alone, which I did with what speed I could ; 


for I begrudged every moment spent away from 
the side of one [ had so lately learned to love, and 
must so soon Jose, 

Mrs. Gannon met me at the door, and with a 


strange look, drew me in and pointed towards the 
hed. There lay Ada, white as the driven snow, 
with closed eyes, whose faintly trembling lids 
that 


land of quiet shadows, 


alone betokened she was not yet fled to the 

At her side was a picture 
of the man she loved, and on her breast lay a 
bunch of withered roses I could easily believe had 
been his last gift. It vision of perfect 
and I could not but contrast it with what 
been the 


was a 
pe ace, 
iny imagination told me must have 
frenzied anguish of that other death. 

My approach, though light. disturbed her, 
Opening her eyes, she gave me one long, long 
look. 
again, breathed a little sigh, 
ment was no more, 


Phen, as if satisfied, she softly closed them 
and in another mo- 


CHAPTER IV. THE POLLARDS, 
But what knew Il? The Summer breeze 
Stopped not to ery, “ Beware ! Beware !"’ 
The vine-wreaths drooping from the trees 
Caught not my sleeve with soft ** Take care! 
And so I came, and so I came.” 


| pyr omni as the experiences of this day had 
been, they were not yet at an end, for me. 


Indeed, the most remarkable were to come. As I 
this room of death—it was not far from 
midnight—I suddenly heard voices at the door, 
and Mrs. Gannon came in with Dr. Farnham. 
‘It is very extraordinary,” I heard him mut- 
ter as he crossed the threshold. ‘* One dying and 
another dead, and both struck down by the same 


sat in 


cause,” 

I could not imagine what he meant, so I looked 
at him with some amazement. But he did not 
seem to heed me. Going straight to the bed, he 
gazed silently at Ada’s pure features, with what I 
Then 
turning quickly to Mrs. Gannon, he said, in his 


could not but consider a troubled glance. 


soincwhat brusque way 

‘All is over here ; you can therefore leave. I 
have a patient who demands your instant care.” 

‘But ” she began. 

“‘T have come on purpose for you,” he put in, 
authoritatively. ** It 
keep me waiting.” 

‘** But, sir,” she 


is an urgent case; do not 
pe rsisted, ‘it is impossible, I 
am expected early in the morning at Scott’s Cor- 
ners, and was just going to bed when you came 
in, in order to get a little sleep before taking the 
train. 

‘Dr. Perry’s case ?” 

‘ Yes,” ; 
that he 


seemed 


He frowned, and I am not sure but 
uttered a iild oath. At all events, he 
very much put out, 

[ immediately drew near. 
I cried, *‘if you would have conti- 
the work, 


‘*Oh, sir,” 
dence in me. I am not unused to 
and 

His stare frightened me, it was so searching 
and so keen, 

‘Who are you ?” he asked, 

I told him, and Mrs, Gannon put in a word for 
said, and if too much ex- 
would do better than 


me. Iwas reliable, she 


perience was not wanted, 


such and such a one—naming certain persons, 
probably neighbors, 

But the doctor’s steady look told me he relied 
more on his own judgment than on anything she 
or I could say. 

‘Can you hold your tongue ?” } 

I started. Who would not have done so? 

**T see that you can,” he 


“When can you le 


e aske d. 


muttered, and glanced 
down at my dress, ready ?” 
he inquired, ‘*You may be wanted for days, and 
it may be only for hours,” 

‘Will ten minutes be soon enough ?” 

A smile difficult to fathom crossed his firm lip. 

“*T will give you fifteen,” he said, and turned 
But on the threshold he paused 
and looked back. ‘*You have not 
what your patient is,” he grimly suggested. 

“No,” TI answered, shortly. 

** Well,” said he, **it is Mrs. 
going to die.” 

Mrs. Pollard! Mrs. Gannon and I involuntarily 
turned and looked at each other. 

“Mrs. Pollard !” repeated the good nurse, 
deringly. ‘I did not know she was sick.” 

‘She wasn’t this noon, It 
Apopl xy we call it, She fell at the 
Barrows’s death.” 

And with this parting shot, he 
closed the door behind him, 

[sank, just a little bit weakened, on the lounge, 
then rose with renewed vigor, ‘* The work has 
fallen into the right hands,” thought I, ‘Ada would 
wish me to leave her for such a task as this,” 

And yet I was troubled, For thongh this sud- 
den prostration of Mrs, Pollard, 
her young pastor's sorrowful death, seemed to 


T asked, 


towards the door. 
asked who or 


Pollard, and she is 


Woll- 


isa sudden attack, 
news of Mr. 


went out and 


m the hearing of 


LESLIE’S 


KRANK 








betoke nat n than ordinar el 

} v, I had always heard that she was a | | 
Wo! 1, With an « of land a heart tl | 
only | reached tl ngh selfish interests Bu 
then i ! nat ! piace, the t 1 
nit und end of the ul racy O© S und 
V not h l to caluinn I was 
d ! ied to ( } jndgment. 

Tn th fifteen minutes allotted me, I was ready. 
Su rangements had already been made for 
the 1 f my poor Ada’s body to the houss 
that lover. For the pathos of the situ- 
ation had touched all hearts, and her wish to be 


lal same grave with him met with no op- 
position. I could therefore le 
science ; Mrs. Gannon g@romis 


was necessary, even if she were 


ave with a clear con 
that 


obliged to take a 


ng to do all 


later train than she had expected t 
Dr. Farnham was in the parlor, waiting for me, 
and uttered a grunt of satisfaction as he saw me 


enter, fully equipped. 


‘Come this is business,”’ he said, and led the 
way at cnce to his carriage, 


We did not speak for the 


meditating, 


block. H 

summoning up 
For, now that 

started, I began to feel a certain inward 


first 
seemed and I was 

courage for the ordeal before me. 
we were , 
tremb ing not to be entiré ly accounted for by the 
fact that I was going into a strange house to 
nurse a woman of whom report did not speak any 
too kindly. Nor did the 
the desolate aspect of the unlighted streets, tend 
Indeed, something of the 


lateness of the hour, and 
greatly to reassure me. 
weird and uncanny seemed to mingle with the 
whole situation, and I found myself dreading our 
approach to the house, which from its old-time 
air and secluded position had always worn for me 
an aspect of gloomy reserve, that made it even in 
the daylight, a spot of somewhat fearful interest. 
Dr. Farnham, who may have suspected my agi- 
tation, though he 
de nly spoke up. 
“*It is only right to tell you,” he said, ‘that I 
should never 


gave no token of doing so, sud- 


have accepted the services of an in- 
experienced girl like you, if anything was neces- 
sary but watchfulness and discretion. Mrs. Pol- 
lard lies unconscious, and all you will have to do 
is to sit at her side and wait for the first dawning 
of returning reason, It may come 
at all. She is a very sick 


at anv moment, 
and it may never come 
woman,” 

‘I understand,” I murmured, plucking up 
heart at what did not seem so very difficult a task. 

‘*Her sons will be within call; so will I. By 
daughter from 
know Mrs. Har- 


daybreak we hope to have her 
Newport with her. You do not 
rington ?” 

I shook my head. 
these grand folks ? 


Who was I, that should know 
And yet But I promised 
nothing about days now so com- 
pletely obliterated. 

**She will not be much of an 
muttered. ** But it is right she should con 
right. 

I remembered that I had heard that Mrs. Pol- 
lard’s daughter was a beaut and that she had 
which, said of Mrs. Pollard’s 
have meant a great deal, I, 
listened in a vague 


I would say 


assistance,” he 


quitk 


match ; 
must 


made a fing 
danghter, 
however, said nothing, only 


hope of hearing more, for my curiosity was 
aroused in a strange way about these people, and 
nothing which the good doctor could have said 


about them would have come amiss at this time. 

But our drive 
too near the honse for him to think of anything 
but turning into the 
caution. For the night was unusually dark, and 
it was difficult to tell the gate-posts 
We, however, entered without accident, and 


had been too rapid, and we wert 
gateway with the necessary 


just where 
were, 
in another moment a gleam of light greeted us 
from the distant porch. 
‘-They are expecting us,” he 
up his horse, We flew up the graveled road, and 
before I could still the sudden that 
attacked me at sight of the grim row of cedars 
which sentineled the house, we were hurrying up 
between the two huge lions rampant that flanked 
tood holding open 


said, and touched 


heart-beat 


the steps, to where a servant 
the door, 

A sense of gloom and chill at once overwhelmed 
From the interior, which I 
stretching before me, there breathed even in that 
first hurried 
haughty grandeur that, 
was anything but attractive to . na- 


me. faintly saw 


moment of entrance a cold and 


however rich and awe- 
inspiring, 
ture like 

Drawing back, I let Dr. Farnham take the lead, 
which he did in his own brusque way. And then 
ght had not revealed before, 
standing by the 
that rose at our left. He at 
forward, and as the light from the 

fell fully upon him, I saw his face, 


mine, 


I saw what the dim | 


a young man’s form newel-post 


of the wide staircase 


once Came 
lamp above 
and started, 
W hy I could not tell. 
some features struck me 
not. There 
which I did not like, 


Not because his hand- 
pleasantly, for they did 
something in 


was their expression 


and vet as I looked at them 


a sudden sensation swept over me that made my 


apprehensions of a moment ago seem like child's 
and I became conscious that iv a sudden call 
urging me on the 
house, [ could not do it while 


to be fathomed, and, if 


play, 
of life or death were 
to quit the 


behind me 
Instant 
that face was before me 
possible, understood, 


‘*Ah, I see you have bronght the nurse,” were 


the words with which he greeted Dr, Farnham, 
And the voice was as thrilling in its tone as the 
face was in its expression, ‘But, he snddenly 


hh not Mrs, 

And he hurriedly drew the doctor 
hall, **Why have vou brought this 
girl?” he asked, in tones which, lowever 
* Didn't you 


exclaimed, as his eyes met mine, ** this i 
Gannon,” 
down the 
young 
lowered, T could easily distinguish, 
know there were reasons why we especially wanted 
an elderly person ? 
‘No,’ IT heard the 


back being towards me, | lost the rest of hi 


doctor say, and then, his 


hpeeod 


ILL 


USTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


till t) rds. ‘‘She is SSI] ume t i 
I nal } I isk myse here Vv ! 
I ton in his hons that th feare ’ fh 
ti ( of a nee 
But.” the yvoung man went hurriedly on, ** she 
is not ata } kind of person to have abont n 
I her How 1 we and there his voice fe 
80 as to be ne nunintelh t \ 
But the doctor's sudden exclamation helped m«e 
ou 
‘What !" he wonderingly cried ; *‘do you intend 
to sit up, too ?” 
‘T or my brother,” was the calm re spon 


* Would you expect us to leave her alone with 
a stranger ?° 
The doctor made no answer, and the young man, 


taking a step sidewise, threw me a glance full of 
anxiety and trouble. 
‘I don’t like it,” he 


must be 


there 
kind in the room, and a 


murmured ; ** but 
& woman OT some 
strange! ‘ 


He did not finish his we s, but it seemed as if 





he were going to say, ** A1 i stranger may, after 
all, be preferable to a neighbor.” But I cannot 
be snre of this, for he was not a man easy to sound 


But what I do know is that he stepped forward to 
me with an easy grace, and giving me 
s if I had been the one of all others 
led me np the stairs to a room 
mine, as he left 


a weiconi 
as courteous i 
he desired to see, 
which he announced to be saying, 
me at the door 
**Come out in five minutes, and my brother will 
introduce you to your duties.” 
| $0 far I had seen no woman in the house, and I 
was beginning to wonder if Mrs. Pollard had pre- 
ferred to surround herself with males, when the 
door was suddenly opened and a rosy-cheeked girl 
steppe d in. 
“Ah, excuse me,” she 
thought it was the 
‘“*And it is the I returned, smiling in 
spite of myself at her look of indignant surprise. 
“Do you want anything of me?” I hastened to 
ask, for his eyes were like saucers and her head 


said, with a stare; “I 
nurse as was here,” 


nurse,” 


was tossing airily. 

** No,” she said, almost with spite. 
see if you wanted anything.” 

I shook my head with what good-nature I could, 
for I did not this 
house, even of a chambermaid. 

“And you are really the nurse?” 
coming nearer and looking at me in the full glare 
of the gas. 

** Yes,” I assured her, ‘‘ really and truly the 
nurse, 

** Well, I don’t understand it!” she cried. “TI 
was always Mrs. Pollard’s favorite maid, and I 
was took, and would be 
with her they won't let me _ set 
a foot inside the door, And when I asked why 
they keep me out, who was always attentive and 
good to her, they say Iam too young. And here 
than I, and a stranger, too, I 
it,” she cried, tossing her head again 

**T haven't deserved it, and I think 


**T came to 


wish to make an enemy in 


she asked, 


her when she 
now, but 


was with 


you be 
don’t like 
and again. 


younger 


it is mighty mean !” 

I saw the girl was really hurt, so I hastened to 
explain that I was not the nurse they expected, 
and was succeeding, I think, in mollifying her, 
when a step was heard in the hall, and she gave 
a frightened start, and hurried towards the door, 

‘So you are sure yon don’t want anything?” 
she cried, and was out of my sight before I could 
answer. 

There was nothing to detain me, and I hast- 
ened to follow. As I crossed the sill I 
started, too, at sight of the tall, slim, truly sinister 
figure that awaited me, leaning against the oppo- 

younger than his brother, 
features, but there was no 
charm make you forget that the eye 
was darkly glittering and the lip formidable in 
its subtlety and power. He advanced with much 
of the easy nonchalance that had so character- 
ized the other, 

** Miss Sterling, I believe,” said he ; and with no 
further word, turned and led me down the hall to 
the sick-room. I noticed even then that he paused 
and listened before he pushe d open the door, and 
cast a look of 


almost 


site wall. He 
had similaa 


was 
and 


here to 


that with our first step inside he 
bed that had something besides a 
And I hated the 
as I bowed as he 
set me a light 
he thought shone a little too directly in my eyes. 

The other brother was not present, and I could 
give my undivided attention to my charge. I 
found her what report had proclaimed her to be, 
woman of the sternly imposing type. 
against her and the shadow 
of death lying upon brow and cheek, there was 


inquiry at the 
son’s loving anxiety in it. 
a serpent, though he 
to move 


man 
would 
a chair. and was careful 


a handsonx 


Even with her age 


something strangely attractive in the features and 
the stately contour of her form, But it was attrac- 
tion that was contined to the « ye, and could by no 
means allure the heart, for the same seal of mys- 
terious reserve was upon her that characterized 
her sons, and in her as in the younger one of 
these it inspired a distrust which I could imagine 
dissipating. She lay in a state of 
only 


ho SIE an 
and he breathing was the 
sound that broke the silence of the great 
“God help me thought I; but had no wish to 
Instead of that, I felt a fearful pleasure in 
the prospect before me—such effect had a single 
from eyes I trembled to meet 


coma, heavy 


room. 
leave, 


look had upon m¢ 


again or read, 


[I do not know how long I sat there gazing in 
that one direction for the faint sign of life for 
which the doctor had bid me watch, That he who 


inspired me with dread was behind me, I knew ; 


but I wonld not turn my head towards him, I 
was determined to resist the power of this man, 


even if IT must succumb a trifle to that of the 

other, 

therefore, surprised when a hand reached 

towards me, and a fan was dropped into my lap. 
‘It is here,” 


‘ accompanied the action. 


I was, 


warm was the comment which 


| any one, under the 


| 








* 
f° 
263 
I tl l him, bunt felt object h 
been his chai } wi i 
he " | ra n. it w vher } ] 
face. I therefore felt justified in plying the 
he had offered me in such a way as to shut off | 
ol vhat basilisk gaze. And so a dreary hour 
well on towards morning, and J 


from the languor natural aft 
when the door 
thrill] shooti: 


ed as to whose step 





80 many harrowing excitements, 


} 
r ‘tric 
he ¢ ri K 





opened behind me, a 
through all my members testifi 
it was that entered. At the 


young 


Same moment 


man at my side arose, and with what I f 


to be a last sharp look in my direction, hastened 
brothe1 


whispered conversation with him. 


stood, and entered int 


Then I heard 


to where his 


the door close again, and almost at the samme it 
stant Mr. Pollard the elder advanced, and without 
seeking an excuse for his action, sat down 








by my side. The 
wish 


fan at once drapped ; I 
to avoid this man’s sernutiny. 

And yet with a secret bracing 
looked up and met his eyes fixed with that bat 
[ own that I felt an inwar 


something 


of mv nerves I 





expression upon mine. 


alarm, as if vagnely dangerous had 


reared itself in my path, which by its very charm 


beware. I, 
dued my apprehensions, thinking, with a certain 


haughty pride which I fear will never be 


sub- 





instinctively bade me however, 
liminated 
from my nature, of the dangers I had already met 
and overcome in my brief but troubled life; and 
meeting his look with a smile which I knew to 
contain a spice of audacity, I calmly waited for 
the words I felt to be hovering upon his lips. 
They were scarcely the ones I expected. 

** Miss Sterling,” said he, ‘‘you have seen Anice, 
my mother’s waiting-maid ?” 

I bowed. Iwas too much disconcerted to speak. 

** And she has told you her story of my mother’ 
illness?” he went on, pitilessly holding me with 
his glance. ‘‘You need not answer,” he 
proceeded, as I opened my lips. ‘I know Anice 
she has not the gift of keeping her thoughts to 
herself.” 

‘*“An unfortunate thing in this house,” I in- 
wardly commented, and madeée a determination on 
the spot that whatever emotions I might experi- 
ence from the mysteries surrounding me, this 
master of reserve should find there who 
could keep her thoughts to herself, even, perhaps, 
to his own secret disappointment and chagrin. 

“She told you my mother was stricken at the 
sudden news of Mr. Barrows’s death.” 

“That was told me, 
direct question, put, too, with an effort I could 
not help but feel, 
wish on his part to preserve an appearance of 


again 


was on 





I answered ; for this was a 
notwithstanding the evident 


calmness, 

‘* Then explanation is needed,” he re- 
marked, his eyes flashing from his mother’s face 
to mine with equal force and intentness. ‘* My 
mother *— his words were low, but it was impos- 
sible not to hear them 
my father died, two months ago. It needed but 
the slightest shock to produce the result you un 
happily see before you. That shock this very girl 
supplied by the inconsiderate relation of Mr. 
Jarrows’s fearful fate. We have taken a prejudice 


some 


-** has not been well since 


against the girl, in consequence. Do you biame 
us? This is our mother,” 

What could I feel, or say but No? What could 
Why 
did a sudden vision of Ada’s face, as she 
me that last look, rise before me, bi 
member thie to which I 


not put too much faith in this man and his plan- 


circumstances 7 then 
gave 
ding me re- 
Cause was pledged, and 
sible explanations, 

‘I only hope death will not follow the fright- 
ful occurrence,” he concluded ;: and do what he 
drawn, and his face 
his mother, 


would, his features became 


white, as his looks wandered back to 

A sudden impulse seized me, 

‘* Another death, you mean,” 
r¢ ady has marked the event, though it happe ned 
only a few short hours ago.” 

His eyes flashed to mine, and a very vivid and 
real horror blanched his already pallid cheek till 
it looked blue in the dim light, 

“What do you mean?” he 
the doctor had refrained from te 
Ada’s pitiful doom. 

‘I mean,” said I, with a secret compunction I 
vain to subdue, * that 
survive his 


said I; ‘‘one al- 


gasped ; and I saw 


him of 


lling 


strove in Mr. Barrows’s 
betrothed could not 
that she died a few hours since, 
in the same grave as her lover.” 

‘*His betrothed?” Young Mr. Pollard had risen 
to his feet, and was actually staggering under the 
shock of hisemotions, ** I did not know he had any 
betrothed. I thought she had jilted him _ 


‘It is another woman,” I broke in, jealous for 


terrible fate 


and will be buried 


my poor dead Ada’s fame, ** The woman he was 
formerly engaged to never loved him: but this 
one *~ T could not finish the sentence. My 


own agitation was beginning to master me. 

He gave me a horrible stare, and I could have 
sworn the hair rose on his forehead. 

‘*What was her name ?” he asked, ‘Is it—is it 
any one I know?” Then, as if suddenly conscious 
that he was betraying too keen an emotion for the 
oceasion, pitiful as it was, he forced his lips into a 
steadier curve, and quictly said : ** After what has 
happened here, Iam naturally overcome by a cir- 
cumstance so coincident with our own trouble.” 

** Naturally,” I assented with a bow, and again 
felt that secret distrust warring with a new feeling 
that was not unlike compassion, 

‘**Her name is Ada Reynolds,” I continued, 
remembering his last question, ** She lived a 

**T know,” he interrupted ; and without another 
word walked away, and for a long time stood silent 
at the other end of the room, Then he came back 
and sat down, and when I summoned up courage 
t> glance at his face, I saw that a change had 
passed over it, that in all probability was a changé 
for life. 








And my heart sank—sank till I almost envied 
that unconscious form before ich we sat, and 
from which alone now ume tl) one sound 
that disturbed the ghostly silence of that dread 


chamber, 


(To be 


ontinued, ) 
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THE GLAD HOLIDAY SEASON.—GRAND TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF SANTA CLAUS AND OLD FATHER TIME, UNDER ESCORT OF THE 
LEGENDARY CHARACTERS OF FAVORITE NURSERY TALES, 


SEE PAGE 266, 
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A Husband of the Period; 


OR, 


A Modern Mormon. 


By REBECCA FORBES STURGIS, 
Author of “A Miserable Mistake,” “‘A Terrible 
Crime,” “The Mormon Wife,” “ His Enemy’s 
Daughter,” ‘** Adam Talmage’s Wife,” ete. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

{UMMER had come, and Winter had followed 
\ in its train, and Summer had come again, 
b and yet Fletcher was still pursuing his 
search. He had never once come upon the most 
remote clew to Muriel, but he could not abandon 
his quest, and feel that he never was to see her 
more. To add to the poignancy of his grief, when 
he returned to his Western home he had found a 
number of letters awaiting him. There was one 
from the agent who had charge of the house left 
him by his father, and with it was another. 

“‘This letter has lain in the office for a long 
time unclaimed,” he wrote. ‘* The postmaster is 
a stranger to you, and so did not send it to my 
office. I hope the delay has not been of any 
serious consequt nee,” . 

Fletcher groaned when he opened and read. It 
was a tear-stained epistle from Muriel, written 
when she was convalescent, detailing to him the 
horror of her position and begging him to come 
to her rescue. 

**And she would think I did not care, that I 
had abandoned her !” he cried 
* He must find her now. He must clear himself 
of that imputation. 

In Omaha. he found nothing at all. He knew 


not under what name those he sought wouid regis- | 


ter, and there was no way in which he could ad- 
vertise that would not be intelligible to the very 
people whom they were trying to avoid. 

“T give it up and trust to fate,” he said, at 
last. ‘I cannot spend my life in this vain search, 
which brings me no nearer than when I started.” 

Several times he had returned to aid his part- 
ner, and set his affairs aright, and each time he 
would promise to return soon and remain. 

Shortly after his return to the Western city 
that claimed him as a resident he was nominated 


to fill a dead legislator’s place. He had always | 


been very popular, and the nomination was made 


a}nost unanimously. When that term was served | 


out, he was mentioned for Governor. An exciting 
¢ganvass ensued. While it was yet in progress 
Fletcher was notified that a strange gentleman 
wished to see him, That was nothing enusnal, 
for strangers are always flocking around candi- 
dates for office. 

He had the visitor shown into his private office. 
When he entered hc looked earnestly at Fletcher, 
then advancing with outstretched hands, said in 
tremulous tones: 

**T cannot have made any mistake ; you are 
surely the son of my old friend, Dr. Arbuthnot ?” 

‘“F am,” Fletcher responded, giving him his 
hand, ‘‘though I cannot recall your face.” 

**You never met me. I have no doubt but you 
will remember hearing your father speak of me, I 
am Harold Vance !” 

‘*Harold Vance! My God, Murtel’s father!” 
Fletcher dropped back in his chair like one 
stabbed to the heart. Harold Vance, Muriel’s 
father '!—and what account was he to give of the 
child he had intrusted to their care ? 

Mr. Vance gazed at him steadfastly. 

‘* Where is my child ?” he’asked. *‘ Is she East ?” 

** Don’t ask me!” he exclaimed, great drops of 
perspiration visible on his brow. ‘t Let me explain 
to you.” 

Then, in a quick, impetuous tone, in words that 
burned with the fire he felt, he retold the story of 
Muriel’s childhood, her marriage, and the sub- 
sequent developments as far as he knew them. 

**Floved her always,” he added, unreservedly to 
the father, who was visibly excited, ‘‘and only that 
pride blinded me, I think I might have won her. 
She was infatuated, fascinated by Philip’s bril- 
liant exterior. I think some day it will be a sorry 
reckoning for him if we chance to meet.” 

**And now] will take up the story where you 
have ieft it,” Mr. Vance observed, in unsteady 
tones. ‘I knew that no son of my old friend was 
false to his friends. Five years ago I lived in San 
Francisco, a8 much as any man can be said to live 
anywhere who is never settled in life. I had for 
many years been a prospector and miner; I went 
from place to place wherever the gold fever broke 
out. The wild life suited me. At last I made a 
valuable discovery, and became a wealthy man 
once more. The mine is still running, still pay- 
ing me handsome dividends, but about the time 
] speak pf the old fever for prospecting came 
over me. I went as far East as Utah, Miners 
were prospecting there with some success, I pros- 
pected a wile with no success, and had about 
concluded to give it up, when a freak possessed 
me to go to a wild place within about thirty miles 
of Salt Lake City, There I met witr nothing, and 
determined to leave my kit in the mountain, and 
tramp it to Salt Lake, I was used to long tramps, 
and thonght nothing of it. A terrible storm arose, 
I conld not make much headway. I determined to 
seek shelter, At last I came to an old log cabin,” 

Fletcher sprang to his feet. 

‘*T thought it had been abandoned. I heard no 
sound I knocked; no answer! I looked through 
the pane; I could distinguish nothing but a 
glimmer of light. Some poor soul overtaken by 
the storm, and sleeping soundly, I was sure, I put 
ny shoulder to the door and walked in, The sight 
that met my gaze almost paralyzed me.” 

His voice failed him, and great tears rolled 
aown his cheeks, 

‘Stretched on the floor, apparently dead,” he 
resumed, ‘‘wasa womar, I threw an extra stick 
of wood on the fire; it 'Iezed np. One glance, 
and I cowered back, crying, ‘Merciful Father, it 
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is my dead wife!’ Then an instant’s reflection 


told me that it could not be—that mine had been 
gone from me too many long years, to that bourn 
from which none ever return, to be lying there! 
Could it be my child? I hastily lifted her up, 
laid her on the p le of rags, and then I saw sh 
a babe was sleeping quietly, un- 





was not alone 
mindful of the near approach of death, for dead 
the woman would have been by morning had I not 
| thus found her! I struggled hard to revive her, 
| At last she opened her eyes, looked at me wildly, 
| and then shuddered. I saw she was afraid, and I 
hastened to reassure her of my good intentions, 
‘Tama friend,’ I said, brokenly. * How do I find 
} you here alone?’ ‘Did Philip send you?’ she 
cried. ‘Surely you will not kill me and my bab 
lving there? Oh, spare my life 
him ; never—never!’ Her voice ended in a shriek. 


! T will not trouble 


I was afraid she was going mad with fright. 
** Don't, child,’ I ple aded. ‘Lam on 
seeking shelter from the fury of the storm, I 
| don’t know who Philip is, but as true as there is 
| a God in Heaven, whoever harms you will have to 


| 
| do it over my dead body! Come, try tell me who 


lv a stranger, 


ILLUSTRATED 


| 
| 


{ 


|} you are? Your face is haunting me! It is the | 
face of my dead wife!’ She sat up straigl:. ; she 

| eved me closely. ‘I was an only child,’ she said, 

Be : 


| slowly, ‘but you seem like one I have known be- | 


| fore I was Muriel Vance.’ 
| clasped my child ia my arms, I cried over her, I 
| thanked God for sending me to her, all in one 
| 
eried. ‘You will not let us be found together ? 
Come, let us go!’ I made her relate to me how she 
came to be there, and, as her story of wrong fell 
on my ear and seared my brain, murder was in 
my heart. She assured me that if Philip returned, 
in his passion he would kill her rather than she 
should escape him. I understood the dangerous 
locality I was in, and immediately began to think 
of some method of taking her away. 





enough now to walk to the end of the earth, with 

{ me near her. I found an old rope that had once 

| done duty in tying a part of the rickety old bunk | 

| together. I tied it to the end of an old board. We 

| left the clothing so that searchers need not think 

| any one had aided her to escape. Let them think 

| wild beasts had devoured her, or that she had | 

} wandered out in the snow to perish. 

| ‘We started out. It was an awful storm, The | 

| only hope I had was that if we got to the railway 
track, five miles below, we might signal a train. I 

can’t tell how we managed ; part of the way she 





walked, while I carried the child ; then, becom- ¢ 
ing utterly exhausted, she would sit down on the 
board I was dragging along, and, while she held 
the babe, I pulled them both through the drifting 
| snow. Despite my best efforts, I found she was 


weakening, and each moment I was in terror lest 
| she should die before my eyes. I would have } 
given all I possesse | in the world for help at that | 
moment, At that instant a whistle sounded on | 
the air, My God! was ever a strain of music so 
| sweet to my ears as that discordant shriek? It 
} renewed our courage. Breathless, panting, we 
dragged ourselves to the road; the train came to 
a standstill, I addressed the engineer; he took 
Muriel in his strong arms- 

“TIT know! God bless Pres Gale!” Fletcher 
ejaculated, fervetitly. ‘‘And it was you who 
saved her!” Fletcher found voice to say. ‘* Oh, 
the horror I have suffered !” 

For a time the men were too much overcome 
to speak more, Then Fletcher ¢aught Harold 
Vance’s hand, and gave it a warm grasp. 

**T can’t understand it !” he cried, with emotion, 
‘Where is Muriel now.” 

“At my home in San Francisco, She told me 
{ how she had written to you, but obtained no re- ¢ 
sponse ; she knew that you intended to go West 
to locate, and was sure you were far away. We 
never heard of you until, last week, I took up a 
paper and saw a casual notice of the excitement 
concerning Fletcher Arbuthnot running against 
Richard Porteous for Governor. I made no re- 
marks to Muriel concerning what I had seen. I 
packed my valise, told her I was going away on 
a little matter of business, arid came here ta see 
you. I knew the son of my friend was anxious 
over the fate of his adopted sister.” 








put his head in the door, 

‘*Mr. Dean in waiting, sir,” he called out, 

‘Tell Mr. Dean I am particularly engaged,” was | 
the response, ‘And now, if I might ask you the 
‘ question,” Fletcher observed, ‘‘ why did you never 
| communicate with my father? He always be- 
lieved you dead,” 

A shadow fell over Mr. Vance’s face, 

“Tt is a long story,” he said, sadly ; ‘‘and one 
I would like to tell you pow, that we may never 
revert to itin the future, Long years ago I mar- 
ried a girl who was then what Muriel was when 
you knew her, My father had left me wealthy, 
but I was a surveyor by profession, and a rover 


I spent at home, Then a company was formed 
to go on an exploring expedition in the West, I 
joined it, and was absent six months, I was 
| struck when I returned by the remarkably frail 
look that had come over my wife, She said she 
was not sick, just weak, and would soon recruit. I 
believed that was all, I staid home six months, 
Then there was great talk about China, They 
were just opening np the ccuntry to str» ~ vs, and 
I was eager to go on, Muriel—for tliat wa 
wife’s name also—did not) iake many objections ; 
, She said she would surprise me when I returned 
by her renewed health, and so I went off com- 
paratively happy. 

**When [ came back I found she had gradually 
become more languid, She had sent for a great, 


of the house, and a nurse took ail the care af the 
child, Looking at her thin form, I upbraided 
myself for leaving her, and vowed my cruising 
abroad was over for good, After I had been home 





| breath, ‘And you will take me from here ?’ she | 


stalwart cousin from the country to take charge ‘ 


I waited for no more ; I | 
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a day or two I was called out of the dining-room 


bv the cousin, As soon as I found she was alone 
Tasked her if Muriel was not in danger. 
‘““*¢Great danger, Cousin Harold,’ she said, 


harshly; ‘and her cure depends on you.’ 
“*Then she will recover immediately,” I re- 
sponded, She pursed up her lips, 

‘Tam not so sure of that. Since you have 
come back you have gone the right road to make 
her worse.’ 
I felt. ‘You have got another doctor, 
as you are able and willing to pay them for their 


I looked the indignation and surpris¢ 
As long 


services, they will find a name and a remedy for 
her trouble. There is nothing the matter with 
her, Harold, but lack of energy! I was mad, 
‘You need not flare up,’ she said, in her dry, 
caustic tones.. ‘I knew I would not be thanked 
for my trouble, but this once I will free my mind, 
[have been here the better part of a year. She 
has done nothing but lie around with a book in 





her hand, walk a block or take a ride. Put me in 
that place now, and in a month I would be as 
feeble as she is. Up country, brother Josiah’s wife 
commenced the same way, and there she is now, 
bedridden for the last thirty vears, Thirty years | 
bedridden, cousin ; better think that over.’ 
“T did think it over. I asked Muriel if she suf- | 
fered much pain ; she said No, she only grew more 
and more weary. I then asked the cousin what 
she thought I ought to do. I could not say to my 


| wife that nothing ailed her, when I saw she was 


| man, anc that was the trouble. ‘If I would dis- 


“She told me she was strong yes, strong | 


really failing every day. She said I was a rich 


charge the nurse, and let her take care of the 
ehild.” I would not do that. Then I thought 
a sea voyage would be just the thing. I proposed 
a tour in Europe. I told Muriel how much good 
the trip would do her, She begged of me not to 
take her ; this time to go alone, and the next time 
she would be better, and accompany me. I was 
inexorable, backed up by the cousin, who ‘ke pt 
whispering in my ear, ‘Thirty years bedridden,’ | 
to urge me on. | 
**At the last moment before we were to start I 
discharged the nurse-girl. ‘I will help to take 
care of the baby,’ I said, lightly, for Dorothy had 
said exercise was necessary, and love for the child 
would make her take it. Muriel said nothing. I 
thought she suppre ssed a little sigh ; but @ was | 


| not sure, We were to go to Boston. The first 


part of the journey she stood very well ; then I | 
noticed her strength was failing, and I proposed 


| that we shonld get off the cars at the next stop- 


ping-place and wait over a day. She gladly as- 
sented. We went to a hotel. The following day | 
she was weaker still, but made no complaints. J 
found T had made a mistake in discharging the | 
nurse. An active two-year-old child was a con- 
stant care. I tried my best to keep the child quiet 
and amused, hoping on the following day Muriel 
would be better. I observed she was watching me | 
closely, and then beckoned to me, I sat down 
beside her.” | 
His voice grew husky, and he buried his face in 
his hands, 
‘It is many a long year since then, my boy,” he 
said to Pletcher ; ‘* but it is as bitter a grief to me 
now as then. To continue my story, She tricd 
to touch my hand, and said, faintly : ‘I have tried 
not to complain, Harold. Now Iam dying!’ She 
was gone almost as soon as the words were out of 
her mouth! Iwas frantic! I called in a physi- 
cian. He was shocked that I should have started 
her on a tour; said she died from heart-disease, 


aggravated by the unusual excitement and effort 
She would not have lasted long; 
1 dared 


required of her. 
perhaps six months or a year, with care, 
not go back to my home. I did not want to meet 
that cousin. I will not tell you what was in my | 
heart in regard to her. My child’s cries cut me | 
like a knife. I had made her motherless, I was 
nothing less than a murderer! Where should I 
take the child? I thonght of your father, in my 
sorrow. I would give her into his care, and never 
trust myself with the care of her life, Your | 
father would know how to look after her, and she | 
should be as his own,. I turned all my available 
property over to the babe, as von know. Then 
I went back to China, [| staid there fifteen 
ye rs; came to California ; went prospecting ; be- 


|; came wealthy. Ashamed of my long neglect, I 


Again Fletcher shook his hand. The door-boy | 


by disposition. The first year after my marriage | 





determined never to go near my child at all, 
Providence decided differently.” | 

For a time the two men sat in silence, Then 
Mr. Vance arosé } 

‘‘T must not keep you longer, { know how }$ 
busy you are now,” 

* Do not go |” Fletcher exclaimed, rising. ‘‘ Wait 
here a few moments, until I see a couple of gen- | 
tlemen, and then we can go home together, I | 
have many qnestions to ask.” | 

Later in the day he learned that Muriel was | 
legally free, 

‘She opposed a divorce because she was afraid | 
of Philip Gay learning where she was, But I as- | 
sured her she need not worry, He would never | 
molest her. I put the plea in court, and she goes | 
by her own name, I wanted nothing belonging 
to the brute to cling to her. We call the baby—a 
great girl now~- Belle Vance, and but few question 
the child as to her other name,” | 

Mr. Vance only tarried a few days, and Fletcher 
promised to follow him to San Francisco as soon 
as the clection was over. 

**T shall expect you, Governor,” he answered, 
jocosely, 

“And if Lam not Governor, expect me just the 
same,” Fletcher retorted, 

Wonld the election ever eome! It seemed as 
though he could not wait Would he be elected ? 
He was anxious now to win, more anxious than 
ever before jn his jife, He wished to have & 
worthy name to lay at Muriel’s feet. 

When Mr, Vance returned home, he said not 
a word concerning his visit, and as Muriel had | 
not Loved Fletcher's name i the newspapers, | 
she was totally nnaware that he had knowledge 
of their existence, 
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She had told her father what her guardian had 


said when she announced her engagement with 
Philip Gay, and he had drawn his own conclu 
sions. 

Three weeks later he was told that a gentle 
man Wished to see her. The blood left her face 
was it Philip? The fear that some day he would 
stand before her was ever present. Bracing bet 
self for the interview, she stepped into the room, 
One glance, and she hastened forward, 


“Fletcher !" she exclaimed, ** Fletcher, how 
did you find us ?” 

‘*Quite easily,” he returned, nervously. He 
could not but remember, as he looked at her, all 
she had suffered since he bade her farewell ; but 
in an instant he regained his self-possession, ** I 
am so glad to see you,” he added, **I had about 
given up ever meeting you again.” 

A moment later Mr. Vance entered the apart- 
ment, and before Muriel could speak, he walked 
over, grasped Fletcher’s hand, and exclaimed : 

**Welcome, Governor! I congratulate you!” 

Muriel faze d from one to the other in surprise, 

‘* How did you know Fletcher ?” she demanded, 
**And is he really and truly a Governor ?” 

Mr. Vance then told her where he had met him. 
Days after, Muriel told Fletcher of her past life, 
and how true his estimate of Philip Gay had been. 
He in return told of his casual meeting with her 
false husband in Washington, and his immediate 
search for her. 

When he returned to his office, Muriel had pro- 
mised in a few months to become a Governor's 
wife, but Philip Gay was not the Governor, Her 
ambitious dreams were to be fulfilled in a way she 
had never anticipated, 

* You will use your influence, Fletcher,” she 
had said, ‘tin trying to break up that corrupt 
sect by whom the laws of God and man are ut- 
terly disregarded ?” 

**T will,” he had promised, heartily, solemnly. 
“Tt is a blot on the civilization of the nineteenth 


| century.” 


From that hour to this he has kept his promise 
faithfully, though yet the evil exists, 

. ad « * * * 

Shall we return to Philip Gay? After his mis- 
sion in Washington was ended, and he returned 
to Salt Lake, he found Fletcher's letter awaiting 
him. He was somewhat surprised that he was so 
lenient in his judgment? but his own consciencc 
was ill at ease. For a time Verona was happy. 
Muriel was not in her way, and it w 






fo ly to 


| allow jealousy of a dead woman to gnaw at her 


heart. 

The years were drifting by. All Philip's splen 
did talents were dead. He no longer made a farce 
of seeking public preferment ; and the dullest boy 
in his class had achieved more honor than he. He 
had grown fleshy, and his handsome face showed 
signs of the dissipated life he led. For some tu 
Verona had become dissatisfied with his treatment 
of her. He was alternately affectionate or else 
almost forgetful of her existence. Siill she was 


unprepared for this announcement : 


**Tam going to be sealed to two new wives to- 
morrow night,” he observed, one morning. I 
Wish you to be ready to give them to me.” 

**You? You sealed to tvo wives ?” she shrieked. 
“Never! You shall not! I will not allow it !” 

He smiled at her, insolently. 

“My dear, you were only a second wife, You 
are a Saint—you should not rebel. I will not have 
much honor in the celestial kingdom if I do not 
obey the voice of the Lord. I have not a child to 
bear my name.” 

In vain Verona begged, prayed, entreated, raved, 


| by turns. Philip Gay was not to be thwarted. 


The Deacons labored with her, but only to in- 


| crease her passion, How had Brother Gay en- 


dured such a termagant ? 
Brother Gay had understood her temper, and 


| for that reason he was taking two wives, innocent, 
| unedueated Swiss girls, who would be more liable 
| to act together against her to defend themselves. 


Also, while they were fighting among themselves, 
he would have a little peace. 

When the eventful night canie, Verona in a 
measure understood the grief that had filled the 
heart of the woman whose place she had usurped. 

She did not go to the Endowment House, but 
when Philip brought the new wives home, she 
went into hysterics, and for several sueceecing 
days and nights made the neighborhood hideous 
with her shrieks, groans and laughter. No one 
had much sympathy for her. The Gentiles re- 
membered Muriel; the women in slavery looked 
at their own lot, and sighed. As for Philip, 
he neither went near her nor made signs that he 
ever heard her. J He would let her take her own 
time in coming to terms, 

THE END, 


THE COMING OF SANTA CLAUS. 


i ae is a charming poem of Tennyson's 
describing ** Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,’ and filled with visions of the Orient and 


“the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Al Raschid.” 
Most of us have recollections or visions quite as 
fair, if we could only express them, Not only the 
tales of the Thousand and One Nights, but Hans 
Andersen, Mother Goose, and all the rich lore of 
Fairy Land have peopled our imagination with 
heroes and heroines of no mortal mold. They 
play pranks with our slumber, or perhaps evem 
with our waking thonghts, The elaborate fancy 
which the artist’s pencil has wrought out on pages. 
264-65, is full of familiar faces, Bountcous Santa 
Clans sits in a sleigh fashioned in the form of ony 
(almost) national bird, the turkey, ‘The young 
New Year is beside him, while old Papa Time oc~ 


| cupies the front seat. Behold the merry crew 
| that conduct this fantastic sleighride! Littl 


Bo-Peep leads, and her companions include Haws 
Andersen's Little Mermaid, Puss in Boots, Mothe 
Goose, Bluebeard with a wife not vet decapitated, 
Little Red Riding-Hood, Aladdin, Beanty and the 
Least, together with a little Prince and Princerys 


sa satinetna 


— 


~ se 
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whose identity will have to be guessed at. Wel- 
come to all the happy train, and many, 


returns ! 


SELECTING THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


( UR picture on page 260 illustrates a scene 
which is common in New Orleans during the 
holiday season, In that city, turkey - pe ddlers 


! 


many | 


drive their flocks through the streets, giving to 
buyers an opportunity to make their selections 
without visiting the markets. The custom has | 


the added advantage 
fowl for 


secure, if they so desire, fattening on 
their own premises some days before the final 
sacrifice is made, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
REPUBLIC 


Argentine 


INTERNAL 
ARGENTINE 

SEVERAL years ago the 
began the construction of 
nal improvements, embracing railway lines to the 
various parts of the Republic, running like the 
spokes of a wheel from Buenos Ayres,*the hub, 
into the interior, and intended to reach not only 
the interior provinces, but the surrounding na- 
tions—Brazil, Chili, Paraguay and Bolivia. In ad- 
dition to the railway system, the harbor of that 
city was to be improved, at a cost of $10,000,000, 
so as to make 
ceive and discharge cargo. The great cost of these 
public works has led to some financial embarrass- 
ments, but a solution of the difficulty has now 
been reached—Seiior Gonzales, representing a syn- 
dicate of English capitalists, having made a con- 
tract with the Government to complete the con- 
struction of all improvements now in progress, at 
their original estimated cost of $50,000,000. When 
all the proposed railroads are completed, Buenos 
Ayres will have two lines of transportation to the 
Pacitic Ocean and one to Bolivia, which will make 
that port the entrepot and shipping-pointof much 
of the commerce that now goes from Peru, Chili 
and Bolivia on steamships through the Straits of 
Magellan ; and the merchants and producers of the 
Pacific coast, who are now in the same situation 
regarding the European market that California 
and Oregon stood in before the completion of our 
transcontinental lines, will have an opportunity 
to ship by land as well as sea, the transportation 
distance being shortened from 4,000 to 6,000 miles, 
and the time of communication shortencd from 
fifteen to twenty days. The coal mines of South- 
ern Chili, where the only on fuel to be had 
in South America is found, will be — within 
three days of Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine 
people will no longer be compelled to import coal 
from Europe. The producers of Bolivia, who lost 
their seaports during the recent war with Chili, 
and are now practically cut off from the markets 
of the world, will have a means of outlet by the 
way of Buenos Ayres, and the development of that 
country will be stimulated to an enormous degree. 
olivia is full of metal, and has vast ranges for 
feeding cattle and sheep ; but the mines have been 
worthless because of the impossibility of getting 
machinery into the country, all of the interior 
transportation being done on the backs of llamas, 


Government 


which eannot carry more than 125 ponnds. In 
addition to furnishing means of communication 
for the Andes and the Pacific ports with the 


Atlantic, these roads will make the interior of the 
Argentine Republic accessible, and that country 
will have as fine a railroad system as Kansas or 
Texas, The agricultural lands of the Republic are 
mostly in the northern provinces, which are now 
beyond the reach of markets. And the opening 
of these regions will bring in an enormous immi- 
gration from the Old World, while the expendi- 
ture of such a vast sum of ay y will tempt labor- 
ing men and mechanics to the Argentine Republic. 

The importance of these enterprises to the 
United States cannot be overestimated. They 
will not only necessitate the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for railway supplies, but the 
men who will be engaged in the work of construc- 
tion must be fed and clothed with imported mer- 
chandise. The development of the country will 
increase its purchasing power, and the expendi- 
ture of $60,000,000 af fareign money within five 
years will give the 
never experienced, As this money is to be raised 
in England, it may be expected that a large part 
of it will be expended in that country, but the 
merchants and manufacturers of the United States 
can underbid those of England on nearly every ar- 
ticle that will be required except steel rails ; and if 
they adopt proper means they will be able to in- 
crease their exports to the Argentine Republic to 
a large amount, and get a fair share of the per- 
manent commerce which this enterprise will 
develop, 


CAPTAIN’ BURTON’S NEW 
NIGHTS.” 

Caprain Burron’s “Arabian Nights ”—the first 
‘translation of these tales ever made from Arabic 
into English—will, when completed, make ten 
large volumes, The English circulating libraries, 
howe ver, cannot get hold of Burton’s work, be- 
cause ten thorgand copies only are to be printed 
of each Vo.ume, ail the whole of Volume I. is 
already} in private hands. The fact is, this book, 
the greatest literary curiosity of the age, is ‘‘ unfit 
for publication.” The Pall Mall Gazette's dis- 
coveries were mild in language compared with the 
great traveler's plain talking. A friend of Burton’s 
recently remarked ; “It’s rather strong, but when 
one tells Oriental stories it must be told in the Ori- 
ental manner.” The *‘ Oriental manner” is evi- 
dentlv'one quite to British taste, for neither love 
nor money can now procure one of these ten thou- 
sand books, Had ten million been printed, the 
taste for Eastern literature in * simon-pure ” Eng- 
Jish would have shown a speedy growth in the cul- 
ture of Arabian classics insulting to the memory 
of so blind a manas Homer, or those other played- 
out minstrels who made another age than ours 
rich in Greek hexameter, or fragrant with Virgilian 
idyls. 

Burton is the greatest traveler England has ever 
produced, He was the first white man who ever 
visited Mecca. He did this in the disguise of an 
Arabian pilgrim. He speaks all modern tongues, 
is a superb and delicious conversationalist, is 
cheery, frank and simple, and at present repre- 
sents Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria as consul 
at Trieste. Captain Burton refuses to be lionized, 
and bids fair to put all London in commotion. 
London ix dying to sce him. He will remain there 
some time, publishing his ten volumes, or rather 
nine volumes, of The Thousand and One Nights. 

In personal appearance Captain Burton is not 
unlike Jotun A, Logan, and his long residence in 
foreign climes, under hotter suns than ours, has 
dined his face, and browned it to a very parch- 
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mentlike and agreeable color. ‘*The” book is 
printed in secret, and no one can give the names 
of the printers, for no one knows them outside of 
Burton’s family. Every one wonders at Captain 
Burton’s modesty, however, for, instead of making 
a million, this great and modest author will con- 
tent himself with about five thousand pownds, his 
sole financial reward of twenty years’ consecutive 
labor, 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
SALMON have been selling at the British Colum- 
bian factories this season at a cent apiece. 


More than £100,000 a year is received by Queen 
Victoria from the estates of persons who die in- 
testate and without heirs, all such property be- 
longing to Her Majesty, in right of her royal pre- 
rogative. 

At Russian railway stations passengers now find 
a “grievance book,” in which complaints are en- 
tered. This record of wrong reaches the central 
office once a month, when the complaints are 
investigated. 

PRINCE BisMakCK, in a recent speech in the 
German Reichstag, stated that Jesuit missiona- 
ries would not be admitted into German colonies, 
This prohibition, however, did not apply to Catho- 
lic missions generally. 

Russta’s Cossack troops altogether amount to 
3,241 ofticers of all ranks, 12,584 under-officers, 
2,462 musicians, 124,920 privates, 14,558 non-com- 
batants—total 157,765 men, with 93,246 horses. 
The cavalry is armed with lance, sabre and Berdan 
rifle. 

NEWSPAPERS are used in the principal's room in 
the Visalia (Cal.) public school by pupils for read- 
ing exercises. In some of the schools of Colorado, 
FraNK Lesuiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is used 
in illustrating in:portant public events and in the 
study of history and geography. 

THE total postal revenue of the United States 
during the last fiscal year amounted to $42,560,843, 
while the expenditures, actnal and estimated, in- 
cluding compensation to Pacific Railroads for mail 

carriage, were $50,942.415, leaving the excess of 
estimated total cost of service over gross receipts 
#8,381,572. 

Proressor RiLey, the entomologist, has given 
the National Museum at W ashington his collection 
of over 20,000 species of insects and 115,000 
mounted specimens, besides additional unmounted 
material, books and pamphlets, making one of the 
most valuable gifts of the sort ever offered to the 
Government. 


Tue Chinese Consul at the Port of New York 
occupied a seat in the pulpit of the Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church, during a recent anniversary 
of the Sunday-school connected with that chureh, 
and in the course of the evening made an address 
to the large audience drawn together by the 
nevelty of the occasion. 


THE Official statistics of the commerce between 


Germany and her new - fledged colonies is dis- 
couraging. The whole amount of the imports and 


exports to the German-African colonies consti- 
tuics scarcely a half per cent. of the value of the 
total export and import trade of Germany. The 
articles exported to that quarter of the globe are 
almost entirely limited to brandy and gunpowde r 
The exports to the South Seas, moreover, are 
steadily decreasing. 


AN itinerant New York minister named Wilcox 
is reaping a harvest out of the Pennsylvania Mar- 
riage License Law. He has established regular 
marriage stations at various points along the bor- 
ders of New York State, at which he appears on 
certain days each week, At one place recently he 
married seven couples, the young folks having 
gathered in for several miles around. To many,a 
trip is much cheaper,to ‘‘ York State” than to the 
county seat, where they would have to go for a 
license. 

Proresson H. A. Newton, of Yale, has pro- 
pounde d some ve ry interesting theories concern- 
ing the meteoric shower of Friday, the 27th ult, 
He says that the telegraphic re ports indicate that 
the display was visible to the inhabitants of more 
than a quarter of the globe. 'The shower was ob- 
served in Teheran, Persia, which is seven hours 
east of this city. early in the-afternoon, and he 
says it could have been seen here but for the 
superior light of the sun, The display in Asia was 
unusually brilliant, as was also the case in Naples 
and London, ‘* The display,” the Professor says, 
* consisted of the fragments of Biela’s comet, the 
breaking up of which was first discovered by 
Edward C. Herrick, then Librarian of Yale Col- 
lege, and Francis Bradley, of this city, in 1846. 


ALTHOUGH the extension of the suffrage in 
Great Britain was expected to lower the stand- 
ard of the candidates to a certain extent, the new 
House of Commons promises to rank socially and 
intellectually with any previous Parliamentary 
body in the history of the United Kingdom. This 
result has falsified the predictions of the Tories, 
and is especially gratifying to the Army and Navy, 
whose representation in the next Parliament in- 
cludes some of the most brilliant officers in either 
branch of the British service. General Hamley, 
the leader of the Scotch Brigade in the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir, an able military essayist, heads 
the list ; and Captain Charles Beresford, who has 
been a popular idol since his gallant exploits at 
preted m4 and Metamneh, shares with him the 
glory of this bloodless, yet important, victory. 
Not including the two officers mentioned, four 
generals, five colonels, and two admirals, all of 
them notable men, have secured seats by majori- 
ties which leave no doubt of the esteem in which 
they are Lead by the people, 


OF THE WEEK. 
NovEMBER 27TH.—In Decatur, Pa., the Rev. 


J. 8. MeMurray, D. D., of Huntingdon, Pa., a 
prominent minister of the Methodist Episcopal 


DEATH-ROLL 


Church, November 28th—In Springfield, IIL, the 
Hon. John T. Stuart, lawyer and politician, aged 


78 years ; in Bloomfield, N. J., Louis De Peloubet, 
formerly a prominent Abolitionist, aged 79 years, 
November 80¢th—In Ocala, Fla., Franci is N. Bangs, 
the well-known New York lawyer, aged 57 years ; 
in Concord, N. H., Judge Henry F. French, aged 
72 years ; in New York, Assemblyman-elect Wil- 
liam Hall, aged 41 years, December 1st—In New- 
burg, N. Y., “Colonel John D. Van Buren, aged 76 
years, December 24—In Fulton, N. Y., John 
Adams Colton, formerly a prominent machinist 
of New York, aged 75 years ; in New York, Wil- 
liam Moser, a well-known furrier, aged 60 years, 
December 3d— In Fond du Lac, Wis., William Ald- 
rich, for to terme vrormoace ting the © cond Chi- 
cago nen Aes WUdigscas, Ugod bo your 
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PERSONAL 

Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL BREWSTER has 

law practice in Philadelphia, and is almost over- 
whelmed with business. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, 
kgm r, has for several 
iis bed with rheumatic 


GOSSIP. 


resumed 


the eminent London 
days been contined to 
gout, 


GERALD Massey has returned to England with 
renewed health from his visit to the Australian 


| colonies, and intends shor tly to be gin le cturing, 


M. CLEMENCEAU, the French Radical leader, is 
suffering from angina pectoris, and it is feared 
that it will be impossible for him to take any 
office involving hard work. 

THE venerable A. Bronson Alcott, whose obitu- 
ary was widely published two years ago, will spend 
the Winter in Boston, writing a book about his 
early life on his father’s farm in Wolcott, Conn. 


Kina THEBAW has received all the consideration 


he deserves at the hands of his British captors. 
sefore surrendering he was taken, with two of his 
queens, to Rangoon, whence he will be sent to 


Calcutta. 

Ir has been ascertained that King Alfonso died 
in debt. His expenses for several years have ex- 
ceeded the amounts allowed him by the civil list. 
It is denied that the late King had an insurance 
upon his life, 


Mr. F. H. Wixston, of Chicago, who was re- 
cently appointed to a camel-back ride to Teheran 
as Minister to Persia, is a wealthy member of the 
Iroquois Club, and has been traveling in Europe 
for three years. 


Miss Mary Leg, daughter of the late General 
Robert E. Lee, is an indefatigable traveler. She 
is how visiting her cousin, United States Minister 
Lewis, in Portugal, and before she returns to this 


| country will extend her tour to Japan. 


| Garden 


| the 


country, 


| ing himself by teaching drawing ; 


| able 


QUEEN NATALIE of Servia recently purchased 
forty sewing-machines — of American make, of 
course—and set seamstresses at work on them in 
the palace at Belgrade. making garments for the 
troops, which she cut out with her own hands. 


VoutumrF I. of General Grant's ‘‘ Personal Me- 
moirs ” was put on sale in this country and abroad 
on Wednesday December 2d. The demand is 
great, and Mrs. Grant’s profit—which is said to be 
nearly 75 per cent.—will yield her a large income. 

Mr. ALBERT A. WILSON, a prominent citizen of 
Washington, has been appointed Marshal of the 
District of Columbia. The President, in accepting 
the resignation of Colonel Clayton McMichael, the 
present Marshal, bears the highest testimony to 
his fidelity and ability. 


A FINE bronze statue of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
landet, the pioneer of deaf-mutes’ education in 
this country, is to be placed in the grounds of the 
National College for Deaf Mutes, Washington. It 
will be unvailed in August, 1888, when the cen- 
tennial anniversary of his birth will be celebrated. 


Proressor Eaton, of Yale College, in a recent 
lecture to the students, told them it was not 
certain Eve tempted Adam with an apple in the 
of Eden. He thinks probably it was a 
quince, ‘* because the apple of the present day was 
propagated from the crab-apple, and it is not at 
all likely Adam woul 1 have been taken in by such 
a puckery little bait.’ 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has for some weeks past 
given from thirteen to sixteen hours per day to 
the duties of his position. He habitually devotes 
more time to public business than do any two 
of the members of his Cabinet. He has been 
forced to decline social visits of all kinds, though 
he has been constantly in receipt of invitations of 
this character. The indications are, too, that the 
President will not indulge in social matters to any 
extent during the Winter. 


MiInIsTER West, who represents Great Britain 
in this country, would never be supposed to be 
most important diplomatie functionary in 
Washington. He Jooks Jike a well-fed farmer. Mr, 
West is fond o1 walking through the streets alone, 
Sometimes he extends his strolls far ont into the 
His clothes have a comfortable, but de- 
cidedly unfashionable, cut, and altogether his 
personal appearance is anything but that of the 
representative of the British Empire, 


A MOVEMENT has been started among the chil- 
dren of the public schools in New A leona for the 
erection of a monument to John James Andubon 
in one of the public sqnares of the city, The dis- 
tinguished ornithologist was a native of New Or- 
leans, where he rece ived his earliest education, and 
where subsequently he resided for years, support- 
but in the whole 
town, place, street, or alley 
Louisiana's eminent son, 


State there is not a 
named to commemorate 


TuHE widow of Vice-pre sident Hendricks is left 
in comfortable circumstances, She has herself 
largely taken charge of the private business affairs 


of her husband, and has managed them with 
signal success—‘‘much better,” the Vice-presi- 
dent used to say, *‘ than I conld have done my- 


self.”’ The residence where Mr, Hendricks died, in 
Indianapolis, is worth $10,000, and he had other 
property in that city, valued, all told, at about 
#60,000. His life was also insured in a consider- 
sum. Altogether it is estimated that his 


| estate is worth $100,000. 


| the expedition, 


| up and made him a speech an hour long. 
|} some 


THE one person in the present British Govern- 
ment who is likely to gaéa the most prestige from 
the suecess in Burmah is Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, the young Secretary for India, who dispatched 
If the expedition had failed he 
would have been the scapegoat, and would kave 
come in for unlimited abuse from the Lil» vals. 
As it has succeeded, he is more firmly fixed 
position than ever before, and his ¢ rsonal follow- 
ing, Which was already formidable before the 
solution of the last Parliament, may be expected 
to be larger than ever in the new House, 


nv his 


dis- 


GENERAL LONGSTREET says that, though per- 
sonally opposed to the policy of putting the ne- 
groes into the Army, he was once sent to persuade 
Alexander Stephens .of the wisdom of that course. 
When the subject was broached Stephens hopped 
After 
casual conversation the subject was again 
mentioned, when Stephens jumped up again with 
another bour’s speech, A third time the perform- 
ance was repeated, and the third speech closed at 
two in the morning. Longstreet reported thet he 
was willing to go on with the war, but if they 
wanted to argrs Alevrander Strong int ny- 
thing they WOW Lave LU pL eva Ue Gabe. 


| 


| t 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 

THe public debt was increased during Novem- 
ber to the amount of $4,887,198, 

Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad station in 
Philadelphia is to | after the } n of that at 
Charing Cross, London, with a fine hotel at one 
end. 

Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that 


Winter, 
and Cieveland, 


and mad 
is uUncOn- 


the registry law, enac ted last 
applicable to Cincinnati 


stitutional, 


Ir is stated by the president of one of the New 
York savings banks that the Italians of this city 
have the enormons sum of $22,000,000 on deposit 


in his institation. 


Forty prominent residents of Brunswic ‘k County, 
Va., were recently indicted for gambling 
eleven of the number have kone auavinaed.. 1 hie 
trial caused widespread interest. 


THE special train on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad which carried the members of the Cabinet 
to Vice teen Hendricks’s funeral, made the 
di from Washington to Cincinnati, 535 miles, 


in fourteen hours, the shortest time eve ‘known. 


stance 


Tue funeral of the late Vice-president Hendricks 
at Indianapolis, last week, was attended by a great 
multitude of people, representing all classes, ofti- 
cial and social, of our population. Few public 
men have ever received more tender tributes than 
were paid to the memory of the late distinguished 
Indiana statesman. 

THE French Minister of Public Instruction is 
doing all he can to put a premium on large fami- 
lies. An old Jaw of the Convention has already 
been revived whereby every ninth child of a family 
is educated free, and now it has been decided that 
in the case of the or high schools, the 
should be reduced when several brothers attend. 


ft 


lycees, fees 


PARNELL is king! At the election in Louth, 
Ireland, last week, Philip Callan, who was repudi- 
ated by Mr. Parnell and ran as Independent Na- 
tionalist against Colonel Nolan, Mr. Parnell’s nomi- 
nee, was defeated by over 1,000 majority. This was 
a greater vic re Vv than was xpected by the National- 
ists, as Mr. Callan is ve ry popular in the district 
and it ‘jae very strikingly the power of the Par- 
nell “ machine.” 


THERE is likely to be a renewal of British ac- 
tivity in Egypt. Preparations are already being 
made on an extensivé scale in both Alexandria and 
Cairo, for a new expedition to Dongola to chech 
the advance of the Mahdi’s successor. The indi 
cations are that the esapeen expec ition will be 
made sufliciently formidable to effectively protect 
the Dongola and Nubian frontier from the threat- 


ening incursion of the hostile Arabs. 
THE resnlt of the strenuous contest for Prohibi- 
tion in Fulton County, Ga., is likely to be over- 


thrown, so far as the City of Atlanta is concerned, 
by legal proceedings. A temporary injunction 
against a declaration of the result has been ob- 
tained from a United States District Judge, 
whatever may be the result of the final argu- 
ment, appeal will be made to the higher court, 
thus postponing indefinitely the application of 
Prohibition. 


and 


A DOCUMENT extending over four columns of 
type, written by Louis Riel during his last im- 


prisonment, and which he deposited on the morn- 
ing of his execution in the hands of his spiritual] 
adviser, Father André, for publication, has been 
issued in Montreal. It is a lucid, comprehensive 
and remarkably well written history of the North- 
west Territories, and how the méfis residents have 
heen treated by the Government since the 
federation. 


con 


Frups have broken out among the Apache In- 


dians, and Geronimo’s men have massacred eleven 
women and nine men and children of the Whit« 
Mountain tribe. The White Mountain Indians 


have rendered efficient service to the Government 
in furnishing scouts for the pursuit of the hostiles. 
General Crook complains in his annual repoct 
that the interference of the Interior Department 
with his management of the Apaches has led to 
disastrous results, defeating the policy by which 
he had been able to restore peace and order. 


Tue question of the financial relations of the 
Government to the Pacific railroads is again 
brought up in the annual report of Railroad Com- 
missioner Johnston, The indebtedness of the com- 
panies to the Government continues to increase, 
and the provision made by law for its liquidati. o 
becomes more and more manifestly inadequate, 
The accrued interest largely exceeds the principal, 
and after offsetting all credits, the amount due to 
Government is in excess of $102,000,000. When 
will Congress take hold of this subject and deal 
with it with an honest regard for the public in- 
terests ? 

ANOTHER Government has been established in 
Pern. Caceres, so recently supposed to be 3 le- 
feated revolutionis t, has rallied, captured t pa 
Jace in Lima, and turned out the President set wp 
by Chili, C has always claimed that the 
Yglesias Government was unconstitutional, and 
had no right to surrender the southern provinces 
of Peru to Chili, which were demanded as* the 
price of peace, Sehor Eusebio Sanchez has been 
named Provisional President. A commission has 
also been formed to arrange for the holding of 
elections, and to take the direction of public af- 
fairs. Amnesty for all has been deaieved. 


aceres 


GERMANY is evidently bound to have a coaling 
station in the Pacitic between the Sandwich Isl- 
ands and Australia. Having failed to secure the 
Carolines, she has taken possession of the Marshall 
Islands, This is a large group of coral formation 
lying over a thousand miles east of Yap, which ‘s 
at the western extremity of the Carolines, On | 
maps they are indicated as not belonging to any 
nation, but as they have been visited by official 
navigators from almost all the countries of the 
civilized world, there is no telling in what quarter 
(except in France) some claimant may not spring 
up to contest Germany's right of possession, 


Tue Governor of Washington Territory reports 
that the population of the Territory is 129,438, an 
increase of 36,930 in two years. The assessed 
value of property is $50,484,437, and there are yet 
23,000,000 acres of tn public land unsurveyed, of 
which 16,000,000 are good agricultural and timber 


land, The Governor state 8 that by the Territorial 
census of 1885 there were 3,276 Chinese residents 
in the Territory, and, referring to the recent agi- 
tation, he adds: ** The hostile feeling against 
Chinese has been greatly increased by reason of 
failure on tue part of the Government to ade- 
quately enforce the Restriction Act, large numbers 
of Chinese having stolen into the Territory from 


iehbori 
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“LA NOTTE.” 


S it night ? 


Sits darkness about you like death : 


Rolls darkness above like a billow, 


As drowning men catch in their breath : 


Is it night, and deep night of dark errors, 


Of crosses, of pitfalls and bars ? 


Then lift up your face from your terrors, 


For heaven alone holds the stars! 


Lo ! 


Lorn, desolate Syrian sod ; 


The darkness, the midnight, the vastness— 


That vast, solemn night bore a God! 


The night brought us God; and the Saviour 


Lay down in a cradle to rest ; 


A sweet cherub Babe in behavior, 


So that all Baby-world might be blest. 


The Cabin, 1885, 


*“THE QUEEN OF 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

TRIUMPH of the German Opera season, at 
d the Metropolitan Opera House, was achieved 
cn Wednesday evening of last week, in a superb 
presentation of ‘*The Queen of Sheba.” The 
music of this work, by Karl Goldmark, is com- 
posed upon a libretto written by the German author 
Mosenthal, whose drama of ** Leah, the Forsaken,” 
is well-known in this country. The opera is essen- 


And sits night at your pillow: 


shaggy-beard shepherds, the fastness— 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


SHEBA” AT THE | is a fable, based upon the one fact of the Queen | 


|; Of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon, 


| It appears, 


in this story, that one Assad, who has been sent 
| out to meet her, has been bewitched by her, un- 
| der unusual cirenmstances. As he is already be- 
trothed to Sulamith, one of the ladies of honor at 
the Court of Solomon, this frenzy works mischief. 


| He confesses to the Wisc King, who advises him 


| to hasten the marriage with Sulamith. 


tially a spectacular one, and Goldmark’s music is | 


vich and sensuous. 
and throughout Germany for at least a decade, 
but until recently remained almost unknown to 
ie lyric stage of America, The plot of this work 
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It has been popular in Vienna 
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NEW 


gut the 
Queen of Sheba arrives at the palace of Solomon 
in great state. As the projected marriage is about 
to be consummated in the temple, the enchantress 
appears, and the unfortunate Assad is driven to 
the wildest excitement, and in his delirium even 
desecrates the temple. The result of this is that 
he is condemned to die, is afterwards reprieved 


! 


\ 
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“LA NOTTE.’’— ‘‘ A SWEET CHERUB BABE IN BEHAVIOR.”’ 


and sent to the desert, where Sulamith ultimately 


finds him, and the two perish together. This 


story is simply but dramatically handled, and the | 


numerous opportunities for striking effect are 
skillfully improved. The music, like the scenery, 
is rich in local color, suggesting at times Verdi's 
“Aida.” The theme—a struggle between the 
pure and the sensual love—is analogous to that 
of “ Tannhiiuser. 

The successful presentation of this opera de- 
mands a scenic outlay of unusual magnificence, 


and to this demand the vast resources of the 


Metropolitan Opera House proved fully equal. | 


The scene which affords the principal spectacle is 
that of the Queen of Sheba’s arrival in the palace 
of King Solomon. 














YORK CITY.— THE INITIAL PRODUCTION OF KARL GOLDMARK’'S OPERA, ‘THE QUEEN OF SHEBA,” 


THE MARRIAGE SCENE IN KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE—ASSAD DENOUNCED AT THE ALTAR. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST, 


As our engraving indicates, it | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





is one of the most gorgeous stage pictures ever 
witnessed in New York. A vast and glittering 
perspective is crowded with, surging masses of 
people garbed in the most picturesque Oriental 
costumes. The dazzlingly arrayed ballet, and the 
Jewish temple, in the Fourth Act, are also marvels. 

The musical interpretation of the opera was 
admirable, the cast iacluding Frau Kramer-Wiedl 
as the Queen of Sheba, Friiulein Lehmann as Su- 


| lamith, Herr Stritt as Assad, and Herr Robinson 


as King Solomon, The versatility of Friiulein 
Lehmann, who has but recently appeared as 
Carmen and as Brunhilde, was strikingly illus- 
trated. Her singing, and that of Frau Kramer- 
Wied], awakened genuine enthusiasm. 

The great success of the initial performance 














AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, DECEMBER 2d, 
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f “The Queen of Sheba” will doubtless insure} HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE | - “ 
its Ireq ; seidchebase I LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, UN ) Towe my 
Ia\a superior substitute, and its use is positively Restoration 
THE *« ROGERS” NAME ON’ SPOONS benenhelal to heaith, ‘ (3 to Health 
As THE world wide ce f the R rs stamp ; 
upon & er-piat d spoons has stimula ed thy \ mAGIcIAN who ean eat fire is easily satisfied. } ( 2 and Beauty 
growth of many tations, it may | interest He’s a light eater, you Lnow. & 2 \ to the 


to : 7 riefl th hi t ry of th famous bra . : P | y) N x = 














maintain and improve the hig ality of thi 
wares, and it is due principally to the m that the 
itogers name has become so famous for superior 





‘ived from many prominent men, who t2" Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THIS YEAR IS MUCH LARGER AND MORE 


S 
In the year 1847, only seven years after tl rst } } . 4 
application of electricity for silver-plating articles | Scott's Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil Gy fo) Sy Faphbdplndsnps rand, al [C ldl {S 
of domestiouse, the first obiects bearing this trade with dy nO OO a As a remedy for Con . Z) XS § <S REMEDIES” NY 
mark were manufactured in Hartford, Co Phe X ’ all wasting diseases and Gen te = 7g 
three brothers who originated the mar I inlde we venture to say has no equal in ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, The Near Ipproach of 
and who had the surname of Rogers, placed m | the le realm of medicine Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula : % 
the market cla of gon Pen an nerior ¢ | and Infantile Humors cured by the Cuticuna Rem 
anything previously known, "The venture. was | sore .- CHRISTMAS 
pcchney | ed 3 pa Ale Act eota Sabrs Tale tik satan THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | CuTicurA Resotvent, the new Blood Purifier, 
carried forward for considerable time, until it was : | cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities | ¢¢@GESTS THE ADVISABILITY OF AN EARLY 
found that the high quality of the wares could Wii be sent free to January Ist, 1886, and a full | an id poisonous elements, and thus removes the | opr poTION OF ARTICLES SUITABI E FOR PRES 
only be maint yment year's subscription from that date to January, 1887, car ENTS : ¥ a 5 . ais es tbe 
of greater ca to all who send $1.75 now for a year’s subscription, Ct ri URA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays | ~~ ~*" 
nad their The Youtu’s COMPANION is a weekly paper, and has | Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and | OUR DISPLAY 
' : cold i, | Hearly 350,000 subscribers. Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the | OF 
ob 1 to suc V id to * 
Hair. 

the Meriden f Meriden ( TRA S — tat Skin Beautifier 

pa IESER IG OF CONFIDENC UTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 1s 
Conn., who a 1e estab- DESERVING F CONFIDENCE, indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- | 
lished trade-n elr lives, th ARTICLE 80 richly de serves the entire confi- mors, Skin Blemishes, ¢ happed and Oily Skin. | 5 , | 
services of the originators. The fa ilit ies and able the community as ‘* Brown's Bronchial Sold everywhere. Price, ¢ etioure, 50 ote. 5 Soap, | AND 
management of the new owners enabled them to the well-known remedy for coughs and 25 cts.; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by the PoTTer | H * ~ 

. uuibles. Flattering commendations have DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston. oliday Coods 


m personal poe ap ght VARIED THAN ANY PREVIOUS EXHIBITION 


MADE BY US, AND IS UNDOUBTEDLY THE 








i their use to public speakers.”—REv Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheu- | 
workmanship. J matic and Nervous Pains instantly relieved 
Naturally, parties who se k to reap some of th : t elegant combination for coughs, ete by CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. y | LARGEST IN THE CITY. 
arvest of these years of labor are not wanting sIGELOW, Boston. , 9 ik nanan acai 
: rr } / | . GOODS FR »ARIS ENNA, ¢ 
and the consumers are compelled, in self-protec- i £00 Hl ete y knou 1 ce e commenda Glenn S Sulphur Soap. } PP i nppn Bow " FROM PARIS, VIENNA, and 
io > or alone , cularly thc 8 ashing ion, ON. CHAS. A. PHELPs, Pres. Mass. Senate, > 17 8 We " . SUNY Ep , 
tion, to examine particularly the distinguishing rita Renowned for the cure of BRONZE CLOCKS, SOLID GOLD JEWELRY, 
marks of this celebrated brand to avoid being de- : ‘ Skin Diseases and for Beauti- | GENUINE DIAMONDS, LEATHER GOODS of all 
eived. $10,000 FOR ¢2. ns; fying the Complexion. kinds. 
Che integrity and reputation of the manufactur- : ‘ , , ; ORE &AFTER CAUTION There are counter- . 
rs furnisn to the consumer the only guarantees THE SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION OF A YOUNG | USING feits: ask for Glenn's O O K Ss 7 
of quality. To enable purchasers to select the CREOLE BARKEEPER. GLENN: Sold by druggists, 25 ets.; 2 | Phe LARGEST COLLECTION tobe FOUND, 
renni a ES FES . ” ae oo ’ cakes, 60 cts.; mailed to any | . , . ; — see 
genuine and bes Rogers goods,” two prefixes Tur numerous visitors to the Sazerac House, at SERS cmdwiie ei receipt of price and | and includes all the Latest and Most Popular Works. 
CURES 5 cts. extra per cake. CHRISTMAS CARDS in all the Latest Novelties. 


were long ago adopted, the presence of either of | No. 116 Common Street, must have noticed fre 
which in the stamp on the goods may be relied | quently a handsome young barkeeper who has aul DISEASES. ©. N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton St., N.Y. GOLD AND SILVER MOUNTED CANES AND 


upon as an infallible test of quality. rhe most } officiated there for several years past. and whom anna UMBRELLAS. 


rominent ‘61847 : , - | his many friends and acquaintances know as Ar 
prominent is 1847,” referring to the date of “gd 9 "oO 
vicrimati } - 4847 > . > ” mand Preau. This popular young Creole was for GEN MS FUR SH G 
cai ie oe : aay ] 7, Rog a when lat Poo merly a resident of Pass Christian, and for some ! NI IN » 
_ “a be ne rt . e ¢ " , ¥ side u ay his ~~ b time past has bee n domic iled in Ne Ww Orleans, ME N’ S FANC y SUSPENDERS, in Glass Boxes, 
t wares, he OTDe! p cnx he ‘ child No Be. , $1, $1.5 to $4. 











CUstins Mio i 1¢ Benue G1 ey" I where resides with his wife and at | 
roteri to is a star, ** * Rogers & Bro. if ar- | 19446 Esplanade Street ME NY S$ NEC KWE AR in all the Latest Novelties, 
ticles be aring eithe r of the = fixes are genuine, Being a man of industrious and steady habits, he | CRATEFUL- COMFORTING. for Street or Evening Wear, 38c., 43c., 50¢., 69¢ 
are made by the caath swh oh l = su he 3 has always stool high with his employers, and has | DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, Cl 'F FS. HAL F HOSE 
to the original manufact urers, palsy ‘cuaranteed got g well in the world. It was his custom to UNDERWEAR, ete. 
by the Meriden Britannia Company to be of the | Ivest monthly from $1 to $2in the Louisiana State MUFFLERS In Silk or Cashmere for Gents’ Wear. 
eee beak Guality . Lottery drawings, and a day or so before the draw- 

ities i ing of last Tuesday, November 1 th, he bought two- | " F HANUDKERGHIEFS 


| 


fifths of ticket No. 5,348. Wednesday morning - BEPRESENTED IN vn 
SON TIN p TC) S Preau was in his usual place at the Sazerac, when \EV A\}) HOw IDAY BOOK ULLY 1,000 RE LSENTE NOU 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. a boyin the house told him that ticket No. 5,348 1 I \. ; £TOCK 



























& Hamutn bid fair to become as famous | had won the second capital prize of $25,000, He | FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, IN 
upright pianos as they have long been for | thought at ee et ee jesting, but upon con ALL QUALITIES, STYLES, AND PRICES 
ld renowned cabinet organs. The dis sulting the printed list he saw that he had indeed > x . en ae T ) SILK ANDKE S 2ec., 45c., 65c., 75c., 
hing features about the ** Mason & Hamlin | been favored by fortune. and was richer by $10,000 POEMS OF NATURE, | ani he iariceaceeaameenl . ; 
* is an important improvement in the | than on the day previous. By Joun G. Wuirtier. A Notable Holiday Volume. : ' i A 
F holding the strings of the piano, which Mr. Preau acted very sensibly under the circum- Illustrated with Fifteen full-page Engravings | Wxvarwv "Ty y Tso 
in their own factory. The strings are stances, he went on with his duties*until noon, from Nature by ELBripGE Kinesiey, and con- | I 4vel \ I hing U seful 
se meta fastenings, instead of by the | when he called at the Lottery Company's office taining a superb Etched Portrait of Mr. Whittier. | Gaw~ G@ERTAINLY BE FOUND AT OUR HOUSE 
frict Pp set in wood, as has be the case, | W.th a couple of friends and received a check for Quarto, tastefully bound, cloth, $6.00; full Persian aa : ~ AS WELL AS» : 
: y s resulting are numerous and | $10,000 in exchange for his ticket. He said to the levant. with cover design in antique and gold, | res Atom 
I Among them are the foll writer that he was very well satisfied with his | $12.00; full polished calf, tree panel inlaid, with | EWERWY  NCVEZLTwWZ 
id musical quality of tone; } present place, and wou'd continne his work just | sprinkled border, a new and elegant style, $15.00. | IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE TOY 
eetting out of tune; greater | the same as if he had won nothing, laying aside his | or ae ies eee Se a , 
y in trying climates; and greater solidity | little fortune for future demands. His friends A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 
of constr ‘tion and durability Mason & Hamlin were warm in their congratulations, and the good | |. = . : ; : a { 
have ma le » 150,000 organs. They can searcely ex wishes which were showered upon him from all The First Opening of the New I ortfolio. By OLIVER | FAS A j 0 N MAGAZ i N E. 
pect to make as many pianos, but they will doubt sides indicate the esteem in which he is held.—New | WENDELL Ho_MeEs. 12mo., gilt top, 91.50. | 
less be called upon for a very large nun t In- Orleans ( La.) Picayune, November 14th | A very engaging book, including a thoroughly | HOLIDAY AUMBER NOW READY. 
deed, their plan » department is now running to its interesting Story, with chapters of personal re- ee sscriptive of » goods e 
utmost Capacity, at d the co npan is behind orders. ' " 1 : ; miniscence, full of wise and Aine is thought, itu om and com os ’ - a = e magne 
So great is the demand that t company is now “Yes, I shall break the engagement,” she said, | prijliant in fancy and in wit—a delightful book, | tained in each of their 52 departments, with the 


folding her arms and looking defiant. ‘It is really | which only the author of ‘ Elsie Venner” and | lowest New York prices prefixed. 
too much trouble to converse with him; he’s as | “The Autocrat of the Breakfast- Table” could | Sample Copies, 15e. Subscription, 0c, per annum, 
deaf as a post, and talks like he hid a mouthful | write. 


of mush. Besides, the way he hawks and spits is NN Y 'G 
FUN, disgusting.”’ ‘‘ Don’t break the engagement for BONNY BOROUGH. ¢ 
: | that. Tell him to take Dr. Saae’s ¢ ATARRH REM A New Story, by Mrs. A. D. T. W HITNEY, sneer | | 


arranging for a large additional factory building 


SHAKESPEARE was not a broker: but does ony EpY—it will cure him completely.” ‘ Well, T'll of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,’ The Gay- 
one know of another man who has furnished so | tell him. I do hate to break it off, for in all other wo “ete. $1.5 . 
| tio: ‘ : : : . dé rthys,”’ etc. 1.50. 
many stock quotations ? respects he’s quite too charming.” Of course it A New En ened shies in seene and characters "309, 311, 311 ]- 2 to 321 GRAND ST 
' Tux fellow who, by mistake, sent his auburn. | CUred his catarrh. marked by that peculiar earnestness, rare nobility | 56 TO 70 ALLEN ST., 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., 
aired sweetheart, instead of a bottle of Dr. , of spirit and interest which belong to all the stories rIew ov Ie 
senvu’s Coucn Syrup, a bottle of hair-dye, wants | . A NGOSTC RA Birrers is known as the great regu that Mrs. Whitney has ever written. NEW YORK. 
to <now the best way to commit suicide lator of the ae organs all over the world 
, ; liave it in your house. Ask your grocer or drug — } ONLY FOR 
sae walked up to the counter inthe book-store | gist for the genuine article, manufactured by Por se bt . Does = PD Z iene alia 
ind asked, * Have you Longfellow’s * Execution of | Dr. J. G. B. Srecert & Sons ' paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, Moth Patches Freckles and Tan 
: ' ' 


Use Pernry’s Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworma, 
ask your druggist for Perry's 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine 

Send for circular. 


tie vague wort hanging." He tm wnecmmsary t | Naerovs» | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


faint DANGEROUS. 
11 EAST SEV EN ‘TEEN E} NTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


I 
say that the salesman fell in a dead faint. 
Ir you are pale, emaciated, have a hacking cough, 


. : with night-sweats, spitting of blood and shortness 
A USEFUL LIFE PROL' NGED. of breath, you have no time to lose. |-o not hesitate 
To a reporter of the Press who called on Mr. T.S. too long till you are past cure; for, taken in its 
Arthur at his residence in Vhiladelphia, in order to | Cally Stages, consnmption can be cured by the u-e 
interview him in regard to some published stats of Dr. Prerce’s “GCG ‘OLDEN MeEpicaL Discovery,” as 
nents over bi me strongly commending ( thousands can tstify. ruggists : 5 
ments over his nume strongly nmending Com 10U S Cir} By druggis Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 


POUND OXYGEN, that gentleman said : New York 
‘Previous to the year i870 my health had been Oe Grand, Square, and Upright = 5 
very poor. For years I had been steadily losing Buarr’s Priis.— Great English Gout and Rheu All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral 


ground in consequence of the constant physical matic Re nedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 pills. At 20 Autograph Album, 8 French Dolls with wardrobe 
and nervous strain resulting from overwork. I be- | #1 Gruggists 32 pieces, and 200 New Rerap Pictures, all for 
came so exhausted that my family and friends were . te 4 —— Bs Cent ta. SNC Ww & ).. Meriden, Conn. — 
very anxious about me. Only a few of the most Dr. Co_iins’s successful treatment of the Opium 
hopeful thought [ could live for any considerable and Morphine Habit for the past seventeen years 

1 } warrants him in offermmg one thousand dollars re | b t lier 





time T was fore to abandon all earnest (ervrary : ‘ 
work, and I regarded my career in authorsi at an ward to any one afflicted with the habit that be 
— ‘ f cannot cure painlessly. Address Dr. Samvuet B. | World renowned for their sympathetic 


*\bout this time my attention was attracted to Coitins, La Porte, Ind, : purity of tone, great durability 
Compound Oxygen as then administered by Dr ne and singing quality. Broadway & 14th St. N. ¥. 
Starkey. I had heard of wonderful cures wrought ADVICE TQ MOTHERS , 
y its agency—so wonderful, indeed, that, had I . / E eer 2 A fi selecti les . , 
known the doctor personally, and ha | one at Mrs. WiNsLow's SooruHine Syrup should always ae ealection of ail atytes ee ores D r Goods 
onfic ‘hildr teething It soothes the WAREROOMS 3 s 











idence in him, I should have been very skep be used for children 
tical on the subject. I tried the Oxygen Treatment | Child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures Hi t 
first as an experiment. That it would do for me | Wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. *ifth Avenne. cor. W. 16th th Street. We employ a large force of experienced 
what it has [ had not dared hope Twenty-five cents a bottle. x oamnern clerks, whose sole duty is to attend with 


Soon I began to have a sense of such physical com- 
ih + ad sina, This Mowie be steadily om Is THe title of an interesting illustrated treatise 
meat a fe oun itions a ahie -earime my | (260 pages) sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps. | sf A W he b e 
nd ae few = ar gle in > fo peeunpe my Address, Wortp’s Dispensary MEbIcAL Associa- | WIQAN ( avas 00€S. 
> one of my largest and most earnestly writ- | 710%: Bafalo, H. T. _ - i S . It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. 
‘ ooks, ( iis t t » ol 5 . . ' 
t mS DOeee, OBS OA mae Shy vebure of the W. Jouns’ Aspestros Ligurp Paints are Stand- Ladtes u1ts You get the lowest prices, the latest styles, 


feeling of exhaustion Por more than seven years H. y 
' Structural Decorations, free by and the largest stock to select from. New 


doing, ax I believe, the best work of my life. wel, Te ee Se ne Ss eee name, BE and U underwear. York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. lower 


“Its effect was not that of a stimulant, but of an | / O 4 A care and promptness to 
almost imperceptibie vitaliz of the whole system. a etal 3 
- yeh let et ne gene “WOMAN AND HER DISEASES” | Brida ut fits. > - 









aft this T app lied mifself closely to literary work, ard Pamphlet, 


Nor was it only in strength and vitality that — , Yr city , . 

I gained by the use of Compound Oxygen. For Be Te than those of any other city in the United 
, States. 

Lapirs who are unable to examine our Write to us for samples, catalogue or in- 


stock of these goods personally, would find it | formation. Your letter will be answered ; 
to their advantage to ee ee not thrown into the waste-paper basket. 

é oO omplete information furnishe 

Phe macet oc = a a ‘ ders ‘ Complete Stocks of Silks, Veivets, Oress 
and careful attention given to special orders. Geeds, Cloning, Wesicry. Underwear, 
Table Linens, Blankets, i-aces, Bab: ot- 
deries, Passementeries, Ladies sh: es, U;- 


twenty years I had suffered with frequent paroxysms 
of nervous headache, They were very severe, lasting 
usually six or seven hours. In a year after 1 com- 
menced the Compound Oxyven Treatment these 
were almost entirely gone. Jt is now over ten Years P itively Cured 


since I had such an attack of nervous headache I 
was, moreover, liable to take cold, and I had fre- these Little Pills, 
quent attacks of influenza, which always left me 


They also relieve Di 
with a troublesome cough. J// is very rarely that 


















tress froin Py pepsi 









































now take cold. When i do so, I gt once resort to TT Indigestiou ond To r , 
Compound Oxygen, which invatiabls breaks up 5 LE Hearty Eating. 4 per F i ord oS a lor holstery, Suits, Wraps, Gloves, etc., etc 
the cold in from one to three days é fect remedy for Dizzi oll , Cut thie out and put it in your scrap book. 
‘{ am now seventy-five years of age, and am ness, Nausea, Drowsi wie P . , ; ‘ 
able to de from three to four hours literary work PILLS ness, Bad Taste in th Broadway and I wentieth St., N. y ESI ABLISHED 1840. 
‘ day without exhausting my strength. And = Mouth, Coated Tongue 
r this ability | am indebted to Compound ain in the Side, dc | Tr. “Woung's Fratent zlectric & clits 
Wxygen.” hey regulate the Bow A sure cure for Nery 
A Sredlise on Compound Oxryge containing a is and prevent Consti De ous Debility, Dyspe Pp 
history of the discovery and ‘1m of action of ra ya py eg MORE sia, Rheumatism, 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large recor¢ ily one pill a dose, 40 in a via urely Veg. eh 4 = me Weakness of Body & 
of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Ne by | pre b Price 25 cents, 6 vi‘ Is by mail for$l. See I, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief ; hare. Mind cte. Write for 
, ess ; infallible ; : {days’ eure. French Vegetable Sali " 
raigia, Bronchitis, Asthina, ete. and a wide range cairn MEDICINE CO,, Prop’rs, New York, cylates—box, $1. Books free; thousands authentic Pamphlet on Manly 
of diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. Stau | references. L. A. Paris, Gen’l Agt., 102 W. 14th St., : ; , Vigor, free. | 
KEY & Paven, 129 Arch Street, Philadelphia N.Y. West’n Ag’cy ; J.C, Fowler, M.D., Denver, Col, ' Dr. L. Youne, 260 Hudsup St., near Canal St., N.Y. 
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Ayer’ S Cherry Pectoral DUPLIGATE JOO re aah done 
fit for melting can be utilized by me for from 15 to 

ve melti ng pric es. 
The danger of catching a sudden cold, which m: iy develop Bronchitis, Pneu- i intl eek te sing inscriptioas [ refinish articles 


miotia, Diphtheria, or some other danverous disease of the throat and lunes, has de- an ut ‘aelianaee the average silversmith. My stock of DU- 
tnoustrated, again and again, the importance of providing for just such emergencies PLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS is larger and more elegant 
Ly always kes ping on hand a bottle of Aver’s Cherry eateiiel. than eve r; 9 show cases, filled with everything from Napkin 


Rings to Tea Sets, at just about half regular prices. Send 


~ re ~ | for price-list. 
Will Cure Bronchitis Silverware or Old Gold expressed to us will be paid for by 
. Be * return mail and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sarah A. Sloan, “orest Grove, Oregon,| J. M. Wharton, Jamestow sie. % | 
writes: “A long time ago L had severe} writes: “I have used Aver’s Cherry 


Bronchitis. As several of my brothers | Pectoral a long time in my family. and 


und sisters had died after being similarly | have yet to see its failure to cure Bron- 


For over 30 years I have kept the 
affected, T became alarmed, and com. | chial troubles or Coughs of any kind.” 


finest stock of Watches to be found 
in New York. I have 
Ladies’ Gold Stem Winders from $20 up. 
ean itl eA n] , 1 | ge -_ men’s a _— be a ns = m $25 up 
nenced the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. | Jas. Walden, Byhalia, Miss. ae aad xentlemen’s Silver Stem Winders from $10 um 
} le Yhalia, Miss., write I ? Boys’ Silver Stems Winders from $8. $10 up 


One bottle cured me. The trouble has | suffered cight years from Bronchitis, and Boys’ Silver Key Winders from $6.50, 
never returned, and [ believe that saa cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry 


: ‘ 2 2 ) J My store is the recognized headquarters for the 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.” Pectoral.” pur hase, sale ard exchange of Duplic ate Wedding 
Pre sents, Diamonds, Watches, Je welry, Bronzes, 
1 Old Gold, &c. Over thirty ye ars experience. My 
A na Ast hma., specialty in Diamonds being the handling of fine Olc * 
Mine Brilliants, Look at the following prices of 


Mrs. Mary A. E. Johnson, Horntown, Pa., writes: “I am now 60 years old. special bargains now on hand, 


. 





T had good health, pone afflicted with Asthma, a few vears avo. This was accom- Earrings, $8, 15, 20, 25, 75, 100 to 2,500; Collar Buttons, $3.50, 5, 10, 15 to 100; Sleeve Buttons, $15 t+ 
panied by a severe Cough. I suffered for over a year, until I took Ayer'’s Cherry fear —— Studs, alah, Mounted with en Rubies, Emeralds and other sate it acta 
Pectoral, which moves and cured me. I believe it a God-send.” | If you want to ~~ or Sell Silverware, Diamonds, Watches, . 


Jewels, Bronzes or Painting: ulu 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, | i OHNSTON in pon “% 
PREPARED BY J J I we 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. | ie i ? 50 O ry, eis 
Yor sale by all Druggists. Send for Price List. 
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HIGH-CLASS 1 yi 


| WORTHINGTON’S ANNUsL. 5 
| The mest ML ania bees the year. YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 
Wall Pa) aR RING AROUND A Rosy, | H!IIDET@l Astra Vice City Bond, 


AND— | A Dozen Little Girls. By Mary A. Lathbury. 1 vol., rhese bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
quarto, $2.00. which is paid out in premiums four times yearly. 


DECORATIONS [= These two books are the handsomest Juve- | Every bond is entitled to 
* | nile Books made this year. FOUR DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
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95" B00 QF INSTRUCTION 


IN THE USE OF 
INDIAN CLUBS, 
DUMB BELLS 


And other Exercises; 











ALSO IN THE GAMES OF 
UOITS ARCHERY, &e. — , _ aA , ay — | Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
: uly} und: f illustrated | TRADE MARK. FR BECK & co | WORTHINGTON COMPANY, larger or smaller premium. Every bond MUST 
ae Bi = = Lament | " * a s9 2983 LAFAYETTE PLACE. NEW YORK. draw one of the onan premiums, as there 
SENT TOALL PARTSOF THE Unrrep | Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters. ag etc | eS Florine 
STATES ON RECEIPT OF 80 CENTS | -_ : . ‘ elaine . - - a = . 0 ? 
: Sete rhe new samples for the season of 1885-86 now 1 ~ Ly > 4 a 200,000 — 800.000 
ride A Sette } on exhibition at both our warerooms. The largest CONSPIRACY 4 a 20,000 = 80,000 
BORNSTEIN, (KingofClubs) | and finest collection ever shown in America in | A Cuban Romance. By Gen. ApAm BADEAU. 4 a 5,000 <a 20,000 
17 Araft New Yer’: Designs and Colorings. Also, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, extra, $1.25. 20 a 1,090 - 20,000 
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HE delicate Skin of In 


fants and Children is | 
particularly liable to injury | 
from coarse and unrefined | 
Toilet Soap, which is com- 
monly adulterated with the 
most pernicious ingredi- | 
ents ; hence, _— Dtly, the 
irri/ability, redness, and 
blotchy appear of the 
Skin from whi se dimer abit. | 
dren suffer. It should be 
remembered that artifi- 
cially colored Soaps are 


EARS S 


ASPECIAIT 
_for 





prensa J poisonous, 
particular the Red, Blue 
and Green varieties; and 


nearly all Toilet Soaps con 
tain an excess, of Soda, | 
VERY WHITE SOAPS, 
such “Curd,” usually 
contain much more SA 
than others, owing to the 
use of Cocoa Nut Oil,which 
makes a bad, strongly alka 
line soap, very injurious to 
the Skin, besides leaving 
disagreeable odor on_ it 
The serious injury to chil 
dren resulting from these } 
Soaps often remains unsti 
pected in spite of nature’s 
warnings, until the ur- 
healthy and irritable con 
dition of the skin has d¢ 
veloped into some —— 
ly disease, not infrequently 
baffling the skill of the most | 
eminent Dermatologists. 


as 


( da 





EARS’ transparent SOAP | 

is recomended as ABSO- | 
LUTELY PURE; free from 
excess of alkali (soda), and 
from artificial coloring mat- 
ter. It is also delightfully 
perfumed, remarkab'y dura- 
ble, and has been in good 


. rc : : i repute nearly100 years, and 
Obtained Seven Tistornational Prize Medals. For 
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UNDER 
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stood by her beautiful stepsister, her 
«7|| make her toilet for the evening. 

(oy ‘*T’m very sure that you are mistaken, my dear,” 
NG replied Carrie Mildmay, composedly. ‘‘ My beauty 
does not keep me from wanting many things. I often think 
‘if I were as rich as Janet I should be happy.’ ” 

‘*Riches don’t make one happy,” said Janet, with a sigh. 

‘*Neither does beauty,” responded Carrie, trying the effect 
of a camellia against the dark masses of her hair. ‘‘ It won't 
do,” she went on, laying down the flower. ‘‘I can’t stand pure 
white—I must have rich color, Give me that crimson rose at 
your elbow, please, Janet. I only thought of wearing this ca- 
mellia because Arthur Kirby begged me to do so, and brought 
it over from his greenhouse. It would suit you ; let me put it 
in your hair.” 

‘*No, thanks,” said Janet, drawing back. 
brought the camellia for you I do not care 

‘* Why not, you absurd child ?” asked Carrie. ‘ Of course I 
shall explain to him why I could not wear it. Roger Dulany 
says that crimson is the most becoming color to me, 


watching 





“Tf Mr. 
to Wear it.” 


Kirl "yV 


and he is 


FRANK 


> 2 F I were as pretty as you, Carrie, I think I should 
If be happy,” said Janet Holmes, wistfully, as she 
f 
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UNDER THE STLETOE. 


By CHRISTIAN 


right. Heigho! if only Roger Dulany had Arthur Kirby’s 
fortune, how perfect he would be !” 

‘*T suppose you would marry him then,” said Janet, coldly. 

‘*T might, if I saw no one more agreeable,” answered the 
beauty, ‘*If I were as rich as you I should please 
myself, and I should not be easily pleased, either.” 

Janet answered nothing, but as she went down-stairs she 
thought, with something of a pang: ‘‘ You might be as rich 
as I, and yet not able to please yourself.” 

Maplewood, the pleasant country-house of Mr. Mildmay, 
was at this time thronged with guests. Christmas was drawing 
near, and the hospitable doors were always set more widely 
open at that season than at any other. When Janet slipped 
into the drawing-room—the young heiress was simple in her 
manners as a child—she found it filled with a gay company, 
and although she knew every one present, she lingered for a 
few minutes in the back-ground, feeling little disposition to 
join in the hubbub of voices and laughter. 
espied her, however, and Arthur Kirby came to her side. 

‘**You are the only member of the family that has not wel- 
comed me, Miss Janet,” he said, extending his hand. ‘I have 
been away for three weeks. Did you know it?” 


carelessly. 


One pair of eyes 


STRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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BEFORE THEM 


“‘T did not think it had been so long,” answered Janet, 
giving him her hand, and then drawing it out of his grasp 
again. 

‘*Tt seemed to me a good deal longer, 
laughing, half piqued. 

Janet lifted her blue eyes and looked at him with a glance 
which he did not understand. She was thinking: ‘‘ No doubt 
that was because you were anxious to return to Carrie,” but she 
did not utter the thought—partly because badinage of the kind 
was not in her line, and partly because she was never at ease 
with Arthur Kirby. There had been a time when this was not 
the case, when she had spoken to him freely and gayly what- 
ever came most readily to her lips; but that seemed long ago, 
before Carrie’s beauty had come between them and stolen 
away his—to herself she did not say his heart, but his liking. 

Arthur, meanwhile, felt puzzled and a little snubbed, as he 
had felt often before, but nevertheless he went on with what 
he had come to say. 

‘T have ventured to bring you a few flowers from my green- 
I know that you have plenty of flowers here, but I 
well, they seemed to 


” 


said Arthur, half 


house. 
thought of you when I saw these, 
suit you so well that I brought them. 


and 
Will you accept them ?” 











Ov 
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Janet glanced at the flowers in his hand—a 


lovely half-blown tea-rose, asprig of heliotrope, | 
two or three geranium leaves and an orange | 


blossom. 

‘*' They are all fragrant,” said Arthur. 
would bring you nothing which was not. I 
think the most beautiful blossom has little 
worth without perfume.” 

Did he see the biush which at those words 
rose to her face as she thought of the odorless 
camellia upstairs? But men are arrant flat- 
terers, often with double tongues—she had 
learned that. Very likely he had told Carrie 


that the pure, perfect camellia, with its waxen | 
| much what was to be expected at the time of | 


petals, typified her flawless beauty. 

‘* You are very kind,” she said, a little coldly 
—despite every effort she could not be other 
than constrained with him 
fragrant, and I am much obliged.” 

She took the little bouquet as shé spoke, and 


as she was fastening it on her breast where a | 


lace scarf was knotted together, a tall, hand- 
some man with a statue-like head and a close- 
cut crop of fair, curling hair came up. 

‘* What!” he saidlaughing. ‘‘ Is Kirby still 
distributing his floral favors? I call this a 
very unfair advantage to take of a man who 
has no greenhouse—nor, indeed, a house of 
any kind. And,” with a quick glance at the 


little bouquet which Janet was wearing—‘* he 
is even offering orange flowers! How very | 
significant !” 

The impertinence of his tone made both 


Janet and Kirby color—the former with con- 
fusion, the latter with anger. 

‘*There is no possible reason why I should 
not puta spray of orange in the flowers I have 


had the pleasure of offering Miss Holmes,” he | 


said, haughtily. 

** Not the least,” replied Dulany, tranquilly, 
‘*if Miss Holmes cares to accept it.” 

**T did not observe it,” said Janet, trying to 
speak carelessly. ‘*‘ But I do not think I care 
for orange blossoms at all.” 


**Do you not?” said Dulany with another | 


laugh. ‘*‘ Then you are different from most 
ladies. But since I do care for them extremely, 
why not give the spray to me?” 

Janet’s slender fingers plucked at it ner- 
vously, but as she drew it out she cast 2 doubt- 
ful glance at Kirby. His brow was overcast 
and he made a stiff little bow. ‘‘ Pray do 
what you please with it,” he said. Then he 
walked away. 

Dulany extended his hand with a smile of 
dawning triumph. ‘You please to give it to 
me, I hope?” he said in a soft tone. 


‘No,” answered Janet, decidedly. She 


turned and the next instant the flowering spray | 


was tossed in the great red logs of the roaring 

Christmas fire. Then she, too, walked away. 
Dulany looked after her, still smiling. ** That 

ought to settle Kirby,” he thought. 


me—well, heiresses are not won in a day. | 


They know their own value too well. Ah, here 
comes the beauty !—she knows her value, too, 
and if Kirby chooses, he may fare better there.” 

Carrie Mildmay certainly looked beautiful 
as she came into the drawingroom and was 
soon explaining to Arthur Kirby why she had 
not been able to wear his camellia. ‘‘I tried 
to persuade Janet to let me put it in her hair,” 
she added, ‘‘ but she refused.” 

‘“‘T have been very unfortunate with my 
flowers,” said Kirby. ‘‘I brought a few to 
Miss Janet, but she did not seem to care for 
them.” 

‘** Janet cares for very few things,” said Carrie 
complacently. ‘‘She is so cold—so diffcult 
to please.” 


‘* She was neither cold nor difficult to please } 


formerly,” said Kirby. 
‘*Ah me, all change with time!” said Carrie, 


‘*and Janet realizes her own importance better | 


now than formerly.” 

** Tscarcely think——” Kirby began, and then 
stopped. After all, it might be so. He did not 
know much of Janet; he felt often sorely 
puzzled by her. What had become of the 
frank, simple, charming girl of a year or two 
earlier? It was an altogether different person 
who met him now with a reserve which put 
him back into the region of mere acquaintance- 
ship, and who certainly did seem both cold 
and difficult to please. Sometimes—to-night, 
for instance—he said to himself that he would 
cease making any attempt to please her. Here 
was a beautiful face that met him with ready 
smiles, a hand that responded to his grasp, a 
voice that was always cordial. What more 
could a man ask? He would forget this girl 
who had once charmed and now repelled him. 


After dinner there was a dance in the large | 


hall, which had been elaborately decorated 
with evergreens. Cedar and holly, ivy and 
box were mingled in the great wreaths that 


hung in heavy festoons on the walls and gar- | 


landed the pictures. But Kirby, who was danc- 
ing with Carrie, suddenly looked up and said, 
‘* Your decoratiofis are incomplete—you have 
no mistletoe.” 

‘* Not yet,” she answered ; ‘‘ but the boysare 
going out into the woods to make a search for 
some to-morrow. It has become hard to find, 
I believe.” 

**T shall go with them,” he said. ‘‘Iam 
pretty certain that I know where some is to be 
found. And I used to be very fond of gather- 
ing it for Christmas. The search will make 
me feel like a boy again myself.” 

‘* Why should we not all go?” said Carrie. 
*“‘Tt will be an appropriate amusement for 
Christmas Eve. What do you all say ?” raising 
her voice so as to address the company. ‘* Shall 
we not all go out to-morrow to search for the 
mistletoe which is at present wanting in our 
decorations and which must have a place in 
them ?” 

There was an immediate assent from most of 
the company—for when people are in a country 
house with nothing in particular to do, almost 
any form of diversion is welcome to them. 
Only Mr. Dulany remarked that while he was 


a 


‘*they are very | 


** As for | 
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, willing to go in search of the mistletoe, he 
| must «lecline the task of gathering it. ‘* For 
unless my recollection is at fault,” he said, ** it 
is found only on high trees, and my tree- 
climbing days are over.” 
| ‘*The boys will do the climbing,” said 
Carrie. ‘* We shall demand of you no exertion 
| more arduous than that of using your eyes.” 
‘* My eyes are entirely at your service,” said 
he, with a look which emphasized the words. 
‘* Gathering mistletoe sounds very poetical 
and Christmas-like,”’ said one young lady. ‘I 
hope the weather will be good to-morrow.’ 
The weather next morning proved to be 


| 


” 


’ 


| year—a gray sky from which it looked as if 


| snow-flakes might at any moment begin to float | 


softly down, and a raw, cold atmosphere. But 
; nothing daunted, after breakfast the party pro- 
ceeded to wrap themselves up and set forth—a 
pretty, picturesque procession as they passed 
across the lawn, with the bright colors of their 
attire thrown into relief by the brown earth 
and gray sky, with dogs bounding around 
them, and boys almost as full of spirits as the 
| dogs, leading the way. 
Janet, at all times the chosen friend and 
| comrade of these boys, was with them now ; her 
trim, delicate figure showing to great advan- 
| tage in her walking-dress, her face fresh as a 
rose under the feathered toque which she wore, 
| and her light, elastic step proving her delight in 
the physical exercise. Arthur Kirby watched 
| her with a pang in his heart. Let him make 
what resolutions he would, she seemed to him 
infinitely more attractive than her beautiftil 
stepsister who walked by his side and gave him 
now and then a melting glance from her large 
dark eyes. These glances were intended to 
| keep him in good humor while she bestowed 
| the most of her attention on Dulany, who also 
| attended her; but, if she had only known it, 
| Kirby’s thonghts were so incessantly wander- 
, ing that he scarcely heard a word of her gay 
chatter. 


He was thinking of another Christmas, two | 
years before, when he and Janet and the boys | 


| had gone out like this in search of mistletoe. 
There was no gay party with them then—but 
they were gay enough not to need or desire any 
additions. How friendly and delightful Janet 
had been, and how confidentially they had 
talked as they wandered through the leafless 
woodlands under just such a sky as this! It 
| allecame back to him with singular vividness, 





|} and he wondered afresh how and why the | 


} change had occurred which had put them so 
| far apart. He remembered that not long after 
that Christmas, Carrie had for the first time 
| come to live in her father’s house, on the death 
| of the aunt who had brought her up. He ad- 
mired her, of course—who could fail to do 
that ?—and she being practiced in demanding 
attention he was drawn, he scarcely knew how, 
| into close association with her, while slowly 


but surely Janet drew away into a fortress of | 


| reserve which he was never able to penetrate. 
| He went over the whole thing—and with mas- 

culine obtuseness failed to understand it now 

as he had failed to understand it while it was 
going on. But he said to himself, wistfully, 
| that he liked old friends best, and he wished 
| he was not so sure of being made to feel him- 


self unwelcome if he went, as of old, to join | 


Janet and the boys. 
When they fairly entered the woods there 
was a tendency of the party to separate—most 
of its members preferring to keep to the 
beaten path, while the boys and dogs dashed 
| at once into the thickest of the close growth 
surrounding them. Kirby followed their lead, 
| but Janet—who did not usually mind under- 

growth or dead limbs or fallen leaves—drew 


| in the road. 

' You are quite right, Miss Holmes,” said 
Dulany, whom she speedily found by her side. 
‘*There is no good in losing one’s self in a 


, 


back and joined the more unadventurous party | 


jungle, and there is as much chance of finding | 
| ning like herself. 


mnistletoe along here as in there.” 


} 


chance of finding it here,” said Janet; ‘* but 
the boys can search without our aid.’ 


‘‘On the contrary, there is not the least | 


‘“*To give a boy something to exercise his | 
superfluous energy upon is to play the part of | 


his benefactor,” said Dulany. 


‘* My conscience | 


is entirely at rest, therefore, and I can enjoy | 


the walk without any drawback.” 
‘* Ts there anything to enjoy ?” asked Janet, 


a little perversely. ‘‘ I confess I do not see any- | 


thing particularly charming.” 
| ** You have not the pleasure of seeing your- 
self,” said Dulany, smiling—perhaps at the 
obvious opening for a compliment. 

The girl colored vexedly. She also saw the 
opening too late. 

‘*You make everything personal, Mr. Du- 
lany,” she said. ‘‘I was speaking of what lies 
| around us.” 

‘* How can I help making everything per- 


object of my interest. I scarcely think an 
Italian landscape could distract my attention, 
but certainly”— with a disparaging glance 
around—*‘ not this.” 

‘*T think I have mentioned before that I do 
not like flattery,” she observed, coldly. 

‘* Flattery!” said he, lowering his voice. 
‘*You do me an injustice. Nothing could be 
more serious, more earnest, than my admiration 

my devotion. I should not mention the last 
at such a time and in such a place as this ex- 
cept to justify myself. But when you speak of 
flattery to one whose whose whole heart is full 
of——” 

‘* Hush!” said Janet, suddenly lifting her 
hand. She was not silencing him because his 
words were growing too ardent, but because a 
sound in the wood had caught her ear, It was 
a most unflattering cause for interruption, Du- 
lany felt, as he stood watching her, while she 
turned her head and listened eagerly. After a 
moment she looked back at him, ‘‘ It was the 





sonal,” said Dulany, *‘ when you are the central | 
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, sound with which a great limb breaks,” she 
said. ‘* I fear it may have broken with one of 
the boys.” 

‘‘Tt is almost impossible to hurt a boy 
they are made of india-rubber,” said Dulany, 


inwardly angry, but outwardly preserving com- | 


posure. ‘‘ You may be sure nothing has hap- 
| pened.” 

Nothing, indeed, could be heard, so with evi- 
| dent reluctance Janet walked on. ‘‘I should 
not have left them,” she was saying to herself, 
while Dulany was revolving in his mind how 
he could gracefully resume the thread of his 
interrupted declaration. Presently he saw his 
way. 

** You have thought for every one but me,” 
he said, reproachfully. ‘‘ How can you be so 
cruel ?” 

** Cruel!” Janet started a little at the charge. 
She had certainly forgotten him. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” she said. **‘ It is not well-bred to in- 
terrupt any one, but I was startled. And some- 
times interruptions happen fortunately. I think 
it was so in this case.” 

** You mean that my devotion can be no- 
thing to you?’ 

She looked at him with her clear, sincere 
eyes. 

‘*T mean that I do not think there is any de- 
votion in the matter,” she answered, quietly. 

Dulany was about to break into protesta- 


tions, but again she started and lifted her | 


hand. 

‘* Hush!” she said as before. 
calling.” 

In fact, from the woods on their left a long- 
drawn shout was to be heard. 

‘‘Tam sure something has happened,” said 
Janet, and without another word she was gone, 
running as rapidly as obstructions would per- 
mit towards the guiding sound. 

Dulany stood and looked after her with a 
degree of disgust depicted on his countenance 
which words can no more describe than words 
could have uttered it. That he, the man of 
fashion, the man whose attentions were eagerly 
sought and received by women of the world, 
should be treated in this cavalier manner, not 
even listened to, but ignored and set aside for 
the shout of a boy. Amazement was, if pos- 
sible, greater even than anger with him: and 
disgust, as already said, overpowered both. 


‘* Some one is 
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sense of fear a recollection of her childhood, 
how she had once seen a man fall from a tree 
and die in a few hours. Would it be the case 
here? Would this life, so full of promise, be 
ended by an accident at the very seacon of joy 
and peace? It seemed too horrible to be credi- 
ble—yet how white and still he lay! It was 


| her turn now to recall with a pang those other 


Christmas days when they had looked for the 
mistletoe together, and to remember how, less 
than an hour before, she had fallen back rather 
than goon with him. ‘* If Ihad kept with them 
this might not have happened,” she thought 
and then she added, aloud: ‘‘ Oh, Arthur, Ar- 
thur, how can I forgive myself!” 

As if her words had been a spell, Kirby 
opened his eyes. The touch of her hand, the 


| sound of her voice, had summoned him back to 


' 





Carrie Mildmay, who came up just then | 


with her attendant train, laughed when she 
saw him. 

** What, all alone!” she said. 
deserted you ?” 

‘* Completely,” he said, rousing himself to the 


‘* Has Janet 


necessity for some dissimulation. ‘* In the midst | 


of our conversation one of the boys shouted in 
the woods over yonder, and she instantly darted 
away and left me as you find me.” 

‘* But why did you not follow her?” asked a 
young man. 

Dulairy surveyed him calmly. ‘‘ Because,” 
he answered, ‘*‘ Through the wood, through 
the wood, follow and find me,’ may be a very 
pretty play, but for my part in it I prefer a 
wood with less undergrowth and fewer fallen 
trees.” 

‘*It is refreshing to see any one so uncon- 
ventional as Janet,” said Miss Mildmay. ‘* She 
is a perfect child of nature. 





I confess that J | 


am not, and I find nature rather chilly and fa- | 
| tiguing this morning. Since we are not doing 


the least towards finding the mistletoe, suppose 
we all go home? If there is any to be found, 
Janet and the boys will bring it.” 

The party warmiy agreed to this—no one 
more warmly than Dulany—and so they cheer- 
fully turned their faces homeward. 

Janet, meanwhile, had run on, stumbling in 
her haste over many of the fallen trees which 
lay across her way, saying to herself that she 
was sure something had happened. It was not 
an ordinary shout that she had heard, but a 
ery for help—she was certain of it. Suddenly 
it sounded again, now quite near at hand, and 
the next moment she met one of the boys, run- 


‘*Oh, Janet!” he cried, when he saw her, 
‘* Mr. Kirby fell from a tree where he found 
the mistletoe, and I think he’s dead.” 

Dead! Janet’s heart seemed to stand still. 
She herself stood still for one instant, gazing 
at the boy with dilated eyes, then she said with 
a sort of gasp: ‘‘ Where is he? Show me- 
quick !” 

He turned and went before her, talking 
eagerly, but she did not heed him. Was it so, 
indeed ? 
and had she heard it and gone on quietly lis- 
tening to inanities ? 
saying to herself while they broke through the 
undergrowth towards the foot of a tall tree which 
Jack pointed out asthe tree Kirby had climbed, 
‘* He wouldn’t let me or Tom go up,” the boy 
said. ‘*‘ He was afraid it wasn’t safe. You see 
it’s half dead and very high. 
for the mistletoé when the bough he was on 
broke. I reckon he fell thirty feet.” 

‘**Then he must be dead,” said Janet, ina 
voice that seemed the very echo of despair. 

They came to him the next minute. He was 
lying as he had fallen, with a spray of the mis- 
tletoe clutched in his hand. As her glance 
rested on him, Janet, too, thought that he was 
dead; but when she knelt down and felt his 
pulse she knew that he was living. Stunned, 
unconscious, perhaps, but still living. The dis- 
covery at once put new life and resolution into 
her. She turned to the panic-stricken boys. 

‘*Run as fast as you can to the road, Jack, 
and tell the gentlemen that some of them must 
come here for Mr. Kirby. See, too, that some- 
body goes as quickly as possible to the house 
to send for the doctor, Don’t lose an instant 

fly! As for you, Tom, go find some water. 
There must be some in that hollow yonder. 
Take my handkerchief with you and bring it 
back wet.” 





While both boys darted away she bent over 
the insensible man, recalling with a terrible 


He was reaching | 





consciousness. 
‘*What had you to do with it?” he said, 


faintly. ‘‘ It was—an accident.” 
‘*T should have begged you not to climb that 
tree if Ihad been here,” she said. ‘* I wish 


that I had been!” 

**T wished it too,” he said. ‘‘ But I was not 
surprised that you did not come. You are so 
changed—to me.” 

‘*T have never meant to be,” she said, hastily 

scarcely knowing what she did say. ** But 
thank Heaven you are able to talk! Do you 
think that you are much hurt?” 

‘“*T feel badly stunned and shaken, 
perhaps I have broken some of my bones— it 
was a stiff fall. Ah, yes”—with a little cry, as 
he tried to rise—‘‘I see there is trouble with 
my left shoulder. It struck the ground first.” 

‘* Be quiet,” she said, alarmed by his pale- 
ness. ‘‘I have sent for help—and here comes 
Tom with some water.” 

She eagerly took the wet handkerchief which 
Tom brought and began to bathe his head. 
He looked up gratefully. ‘* That is pleasant,” 
he said, ‘‘and you are very kind. It is worth 
the fall to be treated so kindly by you once 
more.” 

‘*Why do you speak so?” she asked. 
have never changed. It was——yor.” 

“I! How have I changed? In what?” 

‘*Oh, it does not matter now. ‘Tom, I near 
shouts. Some one is trying to find us.” 

Tom shouted in reply, then darted off to act 
as guide, while Kirby said with quick eager- 
ness : 

‘**It does matter now—it would matter if I 
were dying. How could you think I was 
changed—towards you. You have always been 
supreme in my eyes—the supreme type of all 
that is most charming, most worthy of love. 
But when you were so cold, when you repelled 
and avoided me, could I persecute you? 

‘*No—of course not,” said Janet, anxious to 
agree with him. ‘‘ But this is not the time to 
talk of it—you ought not to excite yourself. 
And others are coming.” 

‘*T could have got on without them,” said 
Kirby ungratefully. ‘‘ Just let me tell you this 
—it was your saying ‘ Arthur’ that brought me 
back to life; and if you don’t mean to say it 
again, I shall be sorry I was not worse hurt 
than Iam.” 

‘* You should not talk in that manner ? 
dreadful.” 

‘But it is true. I thought last night I 
would never offer you anything again; but I 
see now the futility of such a resolution. Ah, 
here they come, confound them !— meanwhile, 
will you take this bit of mistletoe, which is all 
that I succeeded in bringing down.” 

Janet was wearing the spray of mistletoe 
with its white berries, when the next night- 
Christmas night — Kirby, whose dislocated 
shoulder had been set, made his full explana- 
tion under the large mistletoe bough which 
the boys had determinedly gone back and ob- 
tained. They had hung it over a curtained 
arch where these two sat in the shade and told 
the old story, while the great Yule log blazed 
before them, and from the next room clear, 
sweet voices floated out in Christmas carols. 
The beautiful old words mingled a strain of 
heavenly exultation with their earthly joy. 
Peace wos theirs in fullest measure, and good 
will toall; while Janet promised that she would 
not fling away the next’orange blossom brought 
her, and Arthur vowed that the mistletoe 
should never fail to deck his house on Christ- 


’ 


and 


“] 


It is 


| mas Day. 


Had that crash beena death-warrant, | 


| A New Year's Story of Long Ago. 


This was what she was | 





A DUTCH LOCHINVAR. 





By Mary E. Brusu. 






HE broad rays of sunlight lying 
aslant the oaken threshold and neat- 
ly sanded floor faded away—the au- 
tumnal sun was fast moving west- 
ward and hung low on the purpie 
rim of the far-away horizon. Milk- 
ing time had come. Marie Barbara reached 
out one slim, brown hand and stopped the big 
spinning wheel which she had kept so steadily 
whirring all the long afternoon. The long, 
soft curls of wool were laid aside, and donning 
her blue, homespun apron, and broad-brimmed 
hat, and taking the rough-hewn but spotlessly 
white pails, the young girl left the house and 
lightly tripped down the path leading to the 
river pasture. 

A very pretty girl was Marie Barbara. It 
would have been a hard task to find a fairer 
among all the Dutch damsels of the Mohawk 
Valley. But no buxom lass was she. Slight 
and delicately formed as a fairy, but with 
health, grace and strength in every motion. 
Her complexion was a clear red and white ; 
her eyes a dark blue full of merry light; her 
hair a golden brown, with little crinkling curls 
stealing out here and there, bidding defiance to 
high shell comb or close-fitting cap. 

Marie Barbara was an orphan, and her uncle, 
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Herr Vogel’s housekeeper, and a better skilled 
one could not have been found among all the 
old haus-frauen of the settlement. Firm, bright 
and sweet was the butter she made; clear and 
sparkling her brewings of beer; deliciously 
flavored her cakes and preserves. The oaken 
floors in the house were scrubbed as white as 
snow; the quaint, old furniture waxed and 
polished till it shone, while, as for the pewter 
platters and porringers on the high-backed 
dresser—why, you could have seen your face 
in them! So, no wonder that many a Dutch 
swain cast sheep’s eyes at Fraulein Vogel and 
thought how lucky would be the man that won 
her. 

And now let us follow her as she goes to her 
milking. All around her poured the radiance 
of a bright October afternoon. A slight frost 
had touched the maples with scarlet and gold, 
but had left the flowers unharmed ; and golden- 


| 


rod and purple asters flaunted their gay colors | 


along the pathway. The broad meadows, or 
‘* flats” were as green as in springtime, and in 


and out among them were the silver curves of | 


the winding Mohawk. 
hundred years ago, so perhaps she could not 
appreciate the beauty around her like some 
wsthetic young lady of to-day, nevertheless, I 
fancy, that in her simple, healthy fashion, she 
enjoyed it. Only, sad to say, there was one 
cloud on her heart’s sunshine. She was think- 


Marie Barbara lived one | 


ing of her lover, for, if the truth must be told, | 


she had one. No Teutonic swain, however, 
with plethoric stomach and purse, owner of 
many acres of rich woodland and fertile flats. 
No, Ethan Grey was rich in only a handsome 
face, strong arm and noble soul. He was one 
of the few who, when the clouds of war began 
to lower over the settlement, first openly spoke 
in favor of freedom. The royalists of the 
Valley denounced his act, calling him a traitor ; 
the other settlers, who felt that a war would 
result in the destruction of the property that 
they had worked so hard to accumulate, gravely 
shook their heads, saying, ‘*‘ Grey was a rash 
youth !” 

Herr Vogel had always looked with disfavor 
upon the young man. He valued his own 
wealth too high to smile on a penniless suitor. 


Besides, he had already selected a husband for | 


his niece—Hermann Schumacher, only son of 
a rich tory neighbor. As for Marie Barbara, 


though she said nothing openly, secretly she | 


was opposed to such .an arrangement. She 
loved Ethan Grey— 
to him, and in her slight, little body was a will 
as powerful as that in the corpulent frame of 


her choleric uncle. Still, matters had come to 


such a pass, that she was much perplexed and | 


worried, Every evening Hermann Schumacher, 
redfaced, stupid-tongued, came to visit her. 
Her uncle seemed to regard him as his future 


she had plighted her troth | 


nephew, and even talked of making prepar- | 


ations for a speedy wedding. 
far away, in the midst of danger, perhaps ; so, 
in spite of the bright-afternoon, there was a 
heavy weight on Marie Barbara’s spirit as she 
wended her way down to the pasture. 

Her gentle-eyed friends, the cows, were 
awaiting her, and putting down her three-legged 
milking stool from the crotch of the low spread- 
ing willow, where she usually kept it, she sat 
down and began her task of milking. 

The foaming white stream had scarcely filled 
the first pail, when there was a rustling near 
her. She was a trifle startled, for, though act- 
ive hostilities had not yet begun in the Valley, 
still, now and then, vague rumors were floating 
about of the fiendish acts of the redskins. 

The sun had disappeared behind the wooded 
crest of the distant hills; a purple gloom had 
settled down on upland and lowland, begetting 
a feeling of loneliness and danger. Again she 
heard the rustling. It sounded nearer. Then 
there was a footstep on the dried leaves. Marie 
Barbara sprung up in fright, overturning her 
pail of milk, while ‘‘ Aleine-rothe,” the cow, 
stared in mild-eyed wonder. 

A low, but hearty laugh rang out upon the 
clear evening air. Then the thick willows by 
the river-bank parted, and, with one bound, 
Ethan Grey stood before her. 

‘* Naughty girl !” he exclaimed, as he kissed 
her. ‘' Why were youso scared as to spill that 
milk? Verily now I have lost the only supper 
I expected to get—and right hungry I am, too, 
for I have eaten nothing save a few late berries 
since morning. But say, dear one, are you not 
glad to see me ?” 

‘*Of a truth I am,” Marie Barbara replied, 
the rosy tide again returning to her pale 
cheeks. ‘*‘ Only you startled me so. But where 
did you come from, Ethan? I thought you 
were a hundred miles away. Ach, what a for- 
getful creature I am, to be asking questions, 
like a silly goose, when you are almost fam- 
ished. Wait here, and I will run up to the 
house and bring you meat and bread,” and she 
turned to hasten away, but Ethan placed a re- 
straining hand on her arm. 

‘*No, sweetheart, I have not the time to 
wait. Besides, I do not want to run the risk 
of being discovered.—I was sent up the Valley 
on important business, but I couldn’t leave 
without trying to get a glimpse of your dear 
face. I knew that you would probably be 
down here at milking time, and so [came. But 
where is your uncle ?”’ 

‘* Down at Johnson Hall. The baronet sent 
for him. He went Monday. I expect him 
home to-day. The royalists had a meeting 
there.” 

‘* Ave, I know they did! Plotting mischief, 
too!” said Ethan, his dark eyes flashing, and 
then he added, earnestly: ‘‘ But never mind, 
sweetheart—the good God is ever on the side of 
the oppressed, and He will bring a happy end- 
ing to all our troubles. Yet, I fear me, there is 
a stormy time ahead—a stormy time ahead! 
Ah, thank you! That is good! That strength- 
ens me!” for Marie Barbara, having hastily re- 
seated herself upon the stool and milked half a 
pailful, now lifted it to her lover's lips. 


Ethan Grey was | 





| for the momentous occasion 
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** And now,” he continued, ‘‘let us talk of 
matters relating to us, for time is fleeting. How 
is it with yourself ? 
trying to win your heart?” with 
look. 

Marie Barbara met his gaze with a frank 
smile. 

‘* [Termann comes and comes, but that is all,” 
‘*As for winning my heart, he can 
Uncle Fritz seems to think that 


& merry 


she said. 
never do that. 


fs young Schumacher | 


our marriage is certain, but Uncle Fritz’ll find | 


himself mistaken. He”’— 

** Saucy jade!” interrupted a voice hoarse 
with rage, and there, from behind a huge elm, 
stepped Herr Vogel, his round face red with 
anger. He had just come up the Mohawk ina 
boat, and landed on the bank, but so absorbed 
in each other had the lovers been that his ap- 
proach was unnoted. 

‘*And so you care naught for what your 
uncle says, do you?” Herr Vogel spluttered. 
‘* We'll see! As for you, Ethan Grey, you're 
a spy and a traitor, and there are those who 
know it. Your doings have been talked over, 
my fine fellow, and we’ve come to the conelu- 
sion that it would be better for you to be in- 
side four stone walls than to be prowling 
around, seeking news that doesn’t concern you. 
Ho, there, Pompey”—to the slave who was fast- 
ening the boat to asapling on the river bank 
‘*come, help me seize this rascal!” and Herr 
Vogel hurried forward as fast as his short legs 
would carry him. 

Marie Barbara shrieked loudly. Her lover 
paused only long enough to press a kiss upon 
her pale cheek and whisper the words: ‘* Be 
true, sweetheart !” and then darted away. 

Pompey did his best to obey his master’s 
bidding, but Grey was too fleetfooted to be cap- 
tured. Meanwhile, the canoe, not having been 
securely fastened, drifted away with the cur- 
rent. Plunging into the stream, Grey seized 


| of provisions. 


it, climbed in, plied the oars vigorously, and | 
was soon being rapidly borne away. His mock- | 


ing laugh rang out on the clear evening air. 
‘*Many thanks, Herr Vogel! Many thanks !” 
eried. ‘‘ Your boat is very comfortable. 


Barbara—liebchen — auf wiedersehen ! 
fy 


he 
Marie 
auf wiedersehen : 

A bend in the river and he was out of sight. 
The ceaseless ripple of the water was the only 
sound heard. 

** Der Teufel /” splattered Herr Vogel, wiping 
his flushed face. ‘‘ Marie Barbara,” he con- 


| bidding. 


tinued, sternly, when in some degree he had re- | 


covered his breath, ‘‘ Marie Barbara 

he saw that his words availed naught to his 

niece. Marie Barbara had fainted! 
* * * * 

We must beg our readers to turn from the 
bright October sunshine to the cold, gray 
chill of a Winter’s day. It is the first of Janu- 
ary—New Year’s Day—and that, to the Dutch 
settlers along the Mohawk, meant a Klay of 
no small importance. It was one of*the most 
festive occasions of the year. Friendly calls 
began to be exchanged, often before daybreak, 
and with the chanticleer’s earliest crow was 
heard the customary greeting : 

“Tk wens u glucksaalic nieu Jahr! 

Dat hy lang leben mag, 

Veel gaben magt, 

En de kernig-reich von de Himmel erbar 

mag !” 
Which, being translated, meant : 

“T wish you a Happy New Year! 

May you long live, 
Have much to give, 

And in Heaven at last appear !” 

Householders of that period were obliged to 
ve unstinted in their hospitality. Preparations 
were begun a 
week before. Great was the baking and brew- 
ing, the killing of flesh and fowl! As Herr 
Vogel was one of the most influential settlers, 
his house was sure to be thronged. Besides, 
on this particular New Year’s Day of which 
we speak, an event was expected to occur that 
would add much to the important occasion. 
His niece was to marry young Hermann Schu- 
macher. Alas! poor Marie Barbara! Since 
we last saw her, she had suffered much! Alter- 
nately coaxed and threatened by her uncle; 
pestered beyond endurance by Hermann’s at- 
tentions ; advised and derided by her royalist 
friends—is it any wonder that her spirit was 
broken, especially after hearing the sad news 
that her lover, Ethan Grey, had been captured 
and hanged in Canada? Life was nothing now! 
Happiness but a dream of the past. Resist- 
ance to her uncle’s will was of no use. So, 
like a ghost of her former bright self, she went 
about superintending the festive preparations. 

When the pale, rosy light crept down from 
the snow-clad hills and peeped in at the small 
panes of the eastern window, it showed such 
a vast array of eatables as is seldom seen. 
Great pink-tinted, clove-pierced hams, rounds of 
roast beef and pork, roasted fowls, huge loaves 
of bread, platters of shining brown ‘ oely- 
kuche” and other sweet cakes, while here and 
there were tall pitchers and flagons, ready for 
the sparkling cider and foaming beer. And, as 
the day wore on, the large front room gradually 
filled with guests—corpulent burghers in their 
tight knee-breeches and long hosen and huge 
shoe-buckles ; plump Aaus-frauen and buxom, 
rosy-cheeked frduleins, attired in quilted petti- 
coats and tight-laced bodices. Few of the 
gentry of the Valley were absent that day. A 
wedding feast at Herr Vogel’s was not to be de- 
spised. 

Very fair and sweet looked the expected 
bride. Her uncle had bought her a new gown 
—asoft, gray silk, on the silvery sheen of which 
were embroidered blue flowers — ‘* vergiss- 
meinnicht”—forget-me-nots. Marie Barbara 
sighed as she looked at them— sighed and 
thought of Ethan! No wonder that there were 
those who thought she looked too pale and sad 
for a bride. But the ‘tide of merriment was 
unchecked. While they waited the coming of 


= 


” but | 


| came 








the Lutheran dominie who was to 
nuptial knot, there was much ‘tripping of the 
light fantastic toe.” The ebon fiddler played 
hie maddest airs—the long room resounded 
with pattering footsteps. 

In sundry clusters the elderly haus-franen 


nibbled sweet-cakes and gossiped; their hus- | 


bands chatted together, discussing the war and 
filling the room with blue smoke from their 
long-stemmed pipes. 


tie the , 


While the gentry thus enjoyed themselves in | 


the best-room, the poorer folk of the scttle- 
ment were having a good time in the kitchen. 
As was usual at that time, the Indians formed 
no small part of the callers. In they streamed 

brawny brave and swarthy squaw, the latter, 
perhaps, with a papoose or two strapped upon 
her back. All carried huge osier baskets, which 
they expected to be filled with a goodly supply 
The Dutchman’s New Year's 
Day was considered a fine thing by the noble 
red man! 

However, this year of all others, Herr Vogel 


was particularly desirous that his savage guests | - 


should be well-treated, being anxious to adopt 
the policy laid down by the Johnsons and other 
influential tory settlers—a policy tending to 
conciliate the Indians and make them become 
allies of the Crown. 


So, stepping aside from his guests, Herr Vo- | 


gel beckoned to his niece. ‘* Marie Barbara,” 


he said in low tones, ‘‘ Look to it that the red- | or : ‘ 
| ond meagre affair, neither wine nor hot meats 


skins have all they wish. Let none go away 
unsatisfied. They eat like pigs, to be sure, but 


never mind: we must do well by them, for | 


there is much at stake. Give them plenty of 
drink—they’re fond of that. 
all have enough. 
who has just come in—that Oneida! 
had nothing. 
Bid her give him food and drink. 
Mazie Barbara, see that he is served.” 

Marie Barbara stepped through the open 
door out into the kitchen to do her uncle’s 
Going up to the Indian of whom 
Herr Vogel had gpoken, she inquired whether 
he would like anything to eat. 

Something in his attitude struck her as be- 
ing peculiar, and as she looked up into his 
dark visage her face suddenly paled, and she 
caught nervously at the side of the door to 
steady her trembling limbs. 

‘*Marie Barbara,” whispered the Oneida in 
tones strangely familiar, ‘‘ Marie Barbara, tell 


He has 


Yes, be sure that | 
There, see that tall fellow | 


Where is that lazy Gretchen? | 


Mind you, | 
| and locked and bolted the door after him. 


| sweet Marie Barbara. 


~ 
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offered him when the war was ended, and he 
spent a happy old age, though, if the truth 
must be told, he never quite forgot nor forgave 
the events of a certain New Year’s Day of the 
past—the day Ethan Grey carried off his bride, 


A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS, 


pide & 
o~o) By Erra W. Prenrce. 
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ONG years ago, when crime was far 
less prevalent than at the pres- 
ent day, in an old mansion house 
on Charlestown Neck, a rich spin- 
ster, Martha Grant by name, was 
found murdered in her bed under 

mysterious circumstances. 

She lived alone with two servants—Susan 
Gilson, 2 maid, and Joshua Slade, a man of all 
work—a dwarfed, wizened, rat-like creature. 
She seemed to possess but one passion in life 
love of money. Her lumbering coach, with 
its inferior horses and shabby trappings, was 
well known in the streets of Boston, and her 
miserly habits had long been openly discussed 
in the social circles of the town. 

On the night of the murder the unfortunate 
gentlewoman had entertained at dinner her 
nephew and heir, Coral Sutton. According to 
the testimony of the maid, the meal was a dull 


being provided for the guest, and only two 
tallow dips allowed, to light the long, cold 
dining-room. Sutton, who was a rising young 
lawyer of Boston, somewhat fast in his ways 
and fond of good cheer, departed before eight 
o'clock, glad, doubtless, to escape from such 
an inhospitable place. Susan Gilson had lighted 
him out with one of the dips before mentioned, 
It 


| was a stormy night, with a high wind blowing. 


me, is it of your own free will and heart’s de- | 


sire that you are to wed Hermann Schumacher 
to-day ?” 

‘““No! no! But oh, Ethan! is it you? They 
told me yon were dead and I believed it. How 
_9” 

‘* Hist! Be careful!” warned the Oneida, 
whom our readers doubtless suspect was no 
other than young Grey. 
will betray me and ruin us both. 
frightened look from your face. 
all will go well. But art ready to leave all for 
my sake, sweetheart ?” 

‘* Yes! yes!” she faltered. ‘‘ But how—what 
shall I do?” 

‘* Then give heed to what I say. Treat me 
as though I were naught but a heathenish red- 
skin. 
come and have my basket filled. Pretend that 
you must go to the cellar to draw the beer. 
Gretchen is there—she is a friend, as are sev- 
eral of the Indians here, who will try to divert 
the attention of the company, so that our ab- 
sence will be unnoticed.” 


Six times, before going to bed, Martha Grant 
dispatched Joshua Slade to the stable in the 
rear of the house, to make sure that the horses 
were not eating too much hay, and that the 
grain-chest had been properly locked. The last 
time, Slade came back to the kitchen, cross and 
grumbling. 

‘* That woman is too danged mean to live !” 
he had said to Susan Gilson, ‘‘ It’s a pity the 
Lord wouldn’t call her, and let Mr. Sutton 
come in here as master. Maybe we'd have 
decent victuals then to eat, and a fire to sit by, 
and a mug of Jamaica rum on stormy nights 
like the present.” 

These unlucky words sealed Joshua Slade’s 


| fate. 


| across the bed, foully murdered. 
‘*Be careful or you | 
Banish that | 
Be calm and | 


Bid me, as carelessly as you can, to | 


Outwardly calm, but with much inward | 


trepidation, Marie Barbara did as her lover 
bade her, All went well, and they soon found 
themselves in the cellar. Here old Gretchen 
awaited them, her wrinkled face pale and 
anxious. 

‘* Have you your mistress’s cloak and hood 
asked Ethan. ‘‘ Ah, yes, Isee. Put them on 
quickly, Marie Barbara, for we’ve no time to 
spare.” 

‘*But, Ethan, how can we get away ? 
company are all at the window watching for 
the Dominie—surely we couldn’t fail of being 
seen were we to go down the road.” 

Her lover langhed low. 

‘*Go down the road I will, in sight of them 
all, too! And you shall go also—only in my 
big basket! Here,” throwing back the cover 
and tossing out the bread and meat Marie Bar- 
bara had put in up-stairs; ‘* here, step in, and 
curl yourself up like the wee fairy that you 
are! Lucky it is that you are not big, buxom 
Johanna Van Tassel !” 

Half laughing and half crying, Marie Bar- 
bara obeyed. She was a snug fit, indeed, but 
when the cover was fastened down there was 
nothing unusual in the sight of the sturdy 
Oneida, who, a minute or two later, trudged 
steadily down the snowy road—nothing what- 
ever to attract the attention of Herr Vogel and 
his guests assembled at the window, watching 
for the coming of Dominie Visscher. 

Meanwhile, when quite out of sight, a quarter 
of a mile or so down the road, Ethan care- 
fully deposited his precious load upon the 
snow. ‘The cover was lifted, and out stepped 
Marie Barbara, ready to mount the horse a 
friend of her lover had waiting there. A touch 
of the spur and they were off 


9” 


a6 over bank, bush and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth 
young Lochinvar,” 


Only Ethan Grey didn’t say that, exactly, as | 


| piled with white drifts. 
The | 


The next morning Susan Gilson went early to 
her mistress’s chamber, and found her stretched 
Her dimity 
bedgown was torn, as if in a struggle. A night- 
cap of fine mull, edged with French lace, had 
disappeared from her gray hair. The murderer 
had ransacked a chest of drawers, in which 
Miss Grant kept her money, and also carried 
away from the mantelpiece a pair of massive 
silver candlesticks, marked with the rich spin- 
ster’s name. 

Great was the horror created in the town by 
this tragedy. Suspicion fell at once on Joshua 
Slade. He was a quiet, industrious man; he 
had served his country faithfully in the War of 
Independence ; no trace of the booty could be 
found about him, and he protested his inno- 
cence with great fervor ; but, all the same, he 
was arrested, tried, and sentenced to be hung 
at Lechmere’s Point, now East Cambridge, on 
the 26th day of the following December. 

It was Christmas night, bitterly cold and 
with a fearful north-east snowstorm raging. 

Along a lonely road, in the old town of 
Wexford, a young girl was toiling wearily, 
with a bundle in her hand, and a thin, faded 
camlet cloak gathered about her slender figure. 
All around her stretched solemn, silent fields, 
The wind cut through 
her insufficient garments with pitiless fury; 
gasping for breath, benumbed. bewildered, 
exhausted, the young traveler struggled for- 
ward. 

Tramp—tramp ! 

Two horsemen came dashing along the road, 
and would have passed the girl, but she flung 
herself before them. 

*‘ Oh!” she cried, like one in sore distress, 
‘* For the love of God, tell me where I am !” 

Behind the clouds lurked a full moon. In 
spite of the storm the night was not dark, and 


| this trio, brought face to face on the old Med- 


ferd road, could see each other—at least, 
dimly. 

One of the men was very lean and small, and 
buttoned to the ears in a long, gray riding- 
coat. He was mounted on an iron-gray horse, 
and his cadaverous face was gray also; but the 


yellowish hazel eyes roved restlessly about, and 


| seemed preternaturally bright. 


His companion, on the contrary, was tall and 


| distingué, and bore himself with a singularly 


| imposing air. 


Scott had not immortalized his border hero | 


then. 


However, Ethan, with his young bride, got | 


away safely. 
and most active in the conflict that soon after 
filled the colonies with desolation, sword and 
bullet spared his life, and he and Marie Bar- 
bara had long, happy years together. 


And, though one of the bravest | 


As for Herr Vogel, after having his property | 
confiscated and himself dbliged to flee to Can- | 


ada, he was glad to accept the home his niece 


He rode a horse as black as 
night; his long cloak was black also, and an 
uncommonly fine garment it seemed to he, 
made of the best French cloth, and lined with 
the costly fur of the black fox. 

As for the girl, she lifted froi the hood of 
her old camlet cloak a face as cold and white 
as the Christmas snow. Yellow hair curled in 
wet clusters about it; her large eyes were full 
of mingled fear and pain. Both men regarded 
her curiously. 

‘“ Where are you?” echoed he on the gray 
horse. 

‘* Six miles from Charlestown Bridge.” 

**Oh, sir, are yo from below ?”—a term 
used by country folks to designate Boston. 

* Fon,” 

‘** Then, sir,” with a little, sobbing ery, ‘is 
it true that a man is to be hung there to-mor- 
row ?” 

The gray horse jumped suddenly to one 
side. 
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A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS, — ‘‘ some onE LIFTED HER FROM THE 


“Tt is true,” answered his rider, sharply. 
”? 


** Stand out of my way! 


And he gave the young traveler a cut with | 


his whip, and dashed by like the wind. 

‘*For shame, Sutton !’ 
man, and, leaning from his saddle, he said to 
the girl, in a singularly rich, powerful voice : 

‘*My poor child, are you hurt? Who are 
you, and whither are you traveling this bitter 
Christmas night ?” 

She shuddered back a step. 

‘*No, I am not hurt,” she gasped. 
not ask me anything more, sir, Go on 
go on!” 

He obeyed, though, as it seemed, reluctantly, 
and straightway vanished with his companion 
in the night and storm. 

Rhoda Wyman stood for a moment with two 
great tears freezing on her cheeks, and her 


vied Do 
pray 


shoulders smarting from the lash of Sutton’s | 


whip; then she gathered up her benumbed 
faculties, and went panting forward again 
through the snow. 


**Six miles to Charlestown Bridge!” she’ 
shivered; ‘‘ and Boston is beyond that. Will 


my strength hold out ?” 

She was, at best, but a slender creature, and 
she had been upon the road, without food or 
drink, since daydawn. 

‘**There must be a town near,” she thought, 
‘‘and when I reach it I will rest a bit, and get 
a morsel to eat.” 


A weary hill arose before her. The cold was 


’ cried the black horse- 
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| terrible, the snow came whirling in blinding 


gusts. She struggled to make the ascent, but the | 


wind blew stronger here than on the level road, 


and piled the drifts deeper and deeper across | 


her way. Her weak, wayworn feet could do 
; nomore. She stumbled, and went down with 
her bundle into the snow. 

To remain there was swift and certain death ; 
but she had no strength to lift herself from the 
drifts. 
her. Even the plunging thud of horse-hoofs 
drawing near failed to arouseher. It was only 
when some one lifted her bodily from the snow 
that she opened her heavy eyes. The black 
horseman had returned. 

‘* Ah, it is even as I feared!” he cried, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ You are perishing here! I could 
not drive you from my mind. In sight of the 
village tavern, I was forced to turn back and 
find you !” 


A strange torpor began to creep over | 


He put her upon his saddle and sprang up | 
behind her, wrapping her closely in the ample | 


folds of his own rich cloak. Then he set spurs 
to the black horse and galloped up the hill. 

She was too benumbed to speak, and he con- 
tented himself with silently holding his breast 
betwixt her and the storm. 

At the end of a mile they came to a street, 
where lights were shining in gable windows, 
and where a certain famous old hostelry, known 
as the ‘‘ Betsey Baker,” flung out its promise 
| of warmth and shelter and entertainment. As 
| the black horse stopped at the inn door, out 


| 
} ware. 


l 


came the landlord, and began to bow and scrape 
in recognition of a distinguished guest. 

‘A merry Christmas to your honor!” 
cried. ‘* Weleome to the Betsey Baker ! 
lo, hostler, come and take Judge Landreth’s 
horse.” 

‘*Here’s another guest for whom you must 
make room, landlord,” said the judge, as Rhoda 
Wyman slipped from his arms at the inn door 
and dropped him a grateful curtsey. ‘‘ See 
that you mix her something hot, and give her 
a good supper ; she is wellnigh frozen.” 

The Betsey Baker was crowded this night 
from cellar to garret, but the landlord could not 
refuse shelter to any person brought hither by 
the rich and powerful Boston judge. He gave 
a comprehensive glance, however, at the girl’s 
old cloak and homespun gown, and while with 
his own hand he held the black horse for his 
rider to dismount, he called a servant to show 
Rhoda to the kitchen. 

To the kitchen the girl went. 

It was an enormous, low-ceiled room,with an 
unpainted floor as white as snow. Its huge, 
brass-bound buffets were crowded with Dutch 
On the hearth blazed immense logs of 
maple and walnut. 

Odors of hot flip, of savory pots boiling, and 


| midst of these strangers. 
he | 
Hal. | 


~I 
=~ 


SNOW, PUT HER UPON HIS SADDLE, AND SPRANG UP BEHIND HER.” 


Rhoda as crept timidly into the 
An empty seat in a 
warm corner invited her. She dropped, un- 
noticed, upon it, and put down her bundle 
with a long, tired breath. 

Her beauty, as revealed by the tallow can- 
dies and the blazing forestick, was something 
amazing. She pushed back her old hood, and 
a torrent of hair, like yellow silk, rolled down 
to the girl’s waist. Her big blue eyes wore a 
strange, hunted, terrified look. She was as 
white as a lily, and almost as fragile. 

Presently the maid who had conducted her 
to the kitchen elbowed a path to her corner, 


noticed she 


| bearing food and hot drink. 


fowls and joints roasting before the fire, per- | 


vaded the atmosphere. A crowd of country 
people filled the place. Song, laughter, gossip 
mingled on all sides. An old man in homespun 
was scraping away on a fiddle, and nobody 


‘* Dear me !”’ she grumbled, ‘‘ one can’t turn 
here because of the country folks that are on 
their way to the hanging at Lechmere’s Point 
to-morrow. The roads are so blocked with 
snow they can’t go further, and we've got to 
keep them all night at the Betsey Baker.” 

‘Take it away; I do not want anything !” 
shuddered Rhoda, pushing the food from her 
in sudden aversion. Her appetite was gone, 
but the warmth of the fire began to penetrate 
her half-frozen body, and, in spite of her dis- 
tress of mind, a great drowsiness stole softly 
over her. Her yellow head sank against the 
wall, Utterly exhausted, Rhoda slept. 

Meanwhile Judge Landreth hed taken him- 
self to the parlor of the Betsey Baker On its 
hospitable hearth the cadayerous man in gray 


| stood awaiting him, 
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‘*Did you find the girl?” he asked, with a 
sarcastic grin. 

The judge threw off his fur-lined cloak, and 
advanced gravely to the fire—a handsome man, 
scarcely more than five-and-thirty, wearing, 


after the fashion of the day, a suit of plum- | 


colored velvet, richly embroidered, and ruffles 
of the finest Flanders lace. His chestnut hair 
was unpowdered and tied simply with a rib- 
bon. 

‘Yes, I found her,” he arswered, ‘in time 
to save her life. I could not, as a ian and a 
Christian, leave this young stranger to perish 
in such a storm, and on Christmas night too.” 

The gray man let his light, restless eyes lin- 
ger for a moment on Judge Landreth’s face, 
then he threw back his head and laughed. 

‘* Who would suppose that you had so soft a 
heart ?—you, who can administer justice with 
Spartan severity from the bench. What did 
you do with your protegée ?” 


The judge frowned, and drew up a high- | 


backed chair to the hearth. 

‘* Brought her here to the inn, of course,” 
he answered, in an irritated tone. ‘‘ If strong 
men, like you and me, are obliged to seek shel- 


ter from the storm, how could a delicate young | 
| ful is found traveling the highroads alone and 
| by night ?” 


creature, a mere child, on foot and unattended 
too, be expected to brave its fury ?” 

‘‘Ah, you have observed the girl closely, I 
see,” said Sutton, vivaciously. ‘* She is hand- 
some as well as young—is it not so?” 

‘* Unlike yourself, I am no judge of feminine 
beauty,” replied the other, dryly. 

‘*T must take another look at her before we 
leave the Betsey Baker. Zounds!” stretching 
out his thin legs to the blaze, ‘* when you and 
Igo out to dine again on Christmas Day, I 
fancy it will not be at a country house, ten 
miles from Boston—no, not even at the invita- 
tion of General Bradstreet and his fair daugh- 
ter.” 

‘* The lady would not feel much flattered by 
that speech from you, her sworn admirer, 
Sutton.” 

The lawyer’s light, 
like a cat’s in the dark. 


restless eyes snapped | 


‘*She was not particularly kind at dinner— | 


snubbed me, I might say. 
Somebody,” fretfully, ‘‘has been slandering 
me to Miss Bradstreet. She has not seemed 
like herself since my aunt’s murder, though 
she knows,” drawing his meagre figure up 


Did you notice ? | 


pompously, ‘‘that I have now come into pos- | 


’ 


session of a large fortune.’ 

‘* Perhaps it was Miss Bradstreet’s unkind- 
ness that put you in such a savage humor 
on the road.” 


‘* Ha! the blow I gave that girl shocked you! | 
She richly deserved it for daring to mention | 


in my presence the wretch who is to hang to- 
morrow.” 

** Don’t be absurd, Sutton. How was that 
strange girl to know that you were Martha 
Grant’s nephew ?” 

***?Sdeath! Iam curious to discover what 
interest she can have in Joshua Slade. She 
seemed greatly agitated out there on the road. 
Is it possible,” with a nervous start, ‘that 
he can be anything to her?” 

‘**Probably not. Hark! the storm is growing 
terrific outside. Have you ordered supper !” 

Great blasts of wind came shrieking around 
the gables of the Betsey Baker. The snow beat 
violently against the small-paned windows. 

‘** Yes, and a bottle of our host’s best wine,” 
replied Sutton. 
Boston to-night, but unlucky travelers may find 
a worse haven than the Betsey Baker. From 
my boyhood this inn has been a favorite re- 
sort of mine. I know all its secret nooks and 
corners—many of them very curious ones.” 

Judge Landreth was gazing abstractedly into 
the fire. 

‘The place seems strangely overcrowded,” 
he said. *‘Is the whole county of Middlesex 
keeping Christmas here ?” 

‘““No. These are country people—storm- 
bound like ourselves, most of them on their 
way to the execution of to-morrow.” 

The judge’s handsome face grew very grave. 
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Her dazed senses returned. She remem- 
lLered where she was, and what had befallen 
her. A Dutch clock in a corner pointed to the 
hour of ten. Rhoda snatched up her bundle, 
and drew around her the old camlet cloak. 

‘I must go!” she cried. wildly. ‘‘I have 
still six miles to travel —I must go at once !” 

‘*Go!” echoed the waiter, *‘in this storm ? 
Not so fast! There’s a gentleman in the parlor 


| waiting to see you.” 


And before she could offer any resistance he 
seized her arm and whisked her across a pas- 
sage into the presence of Coral Sutton and the 
Judge. 

The latter had pushed his chair back from 
the table. The tallow candles shone full on his 
grave, proud face and elegant figure. Sutton 
was still sipping wine. He leaned forward on 
the board like a great gray bat, and looked 
hard at Rhoda Wyman. 

‘*Lord love us, gentlemen !” cried the waiter, 
‘she wants to goon to Boston through all 
this storm, and ten o’clock just struck, too!” 

Sutton put down his wine-glass. 

‘* My pretty child, what can be. the business 
that urges you forth in such weather ?” he said, 
‘‘and how is it that one so young and beauti- 


She had recognized him at once as the horse- 
man who had struck her, out in the snow. 

‘* That is no affair of yours, sir,” she answer- 
ed. ‘‘I have nothing to say to you.” 

He laughed. 

** Ah, you have spirit! 
had known your face was so fair I would have 
taken care how I incurred your displeasure. 
Come now, do not bear malice—let us kiss and 
be friends.” 

Judge Landreth 
pleasure. 

‘* Sutton, I am ashamed of you!” he cried ; 
** you forget that you are a gentleman!” Then, 
turning to Rhoda with an air both winning and 
deferential, he said: ‘‘ My child, is it possible 
that you can be traveling on the same errand 
which has brought this crowd of country boors 
to the Betsey Baker to-night—I mean, to wit- 
ness the execution of the murderer Slade ?” 

She looked him steadily in his handsome 
face. 

‘* Joshua Slade is no murderer, sir! He never 
killed the woman Grant. It was not in his 
kind, brave old heart to hurt or harm any liv- 
ing thing! Tell me, are you the judge who 
sentenced him ?” 

‘That was my unhappy duty,’ 
Landreth, in amazement. 

She drew back from him with a strangely 
tragic air. 

‘*Then I tell you that you have doomed to 
death an innocent man!—that you have sent 
him to the gallows for the crime of another 
person, and his blood will be on your head! 
Do you want to know who it is that dares to 
speak thusin his defense? I’m neither afraid nor 
ashamed to tell you,” her young voice swelling 
out strong and firm. ‘‘ My name is Rhoda 
Wyman, and I’m Joshua Slade’s granddaughter, 
his only living relative, and I’m traveling to 
Boston Jail to see his face for the last time and 


started up in hot dis- 


’ 


answered 


| to bid him good-by.” 


‘*It is plain we shall not see | 


‘**Ah,” he muttered, ‘It’s a sad affair—a | 


wretched affair! Happy would it have been 


for the old soldier if he had fallen at Bunker | 


Hill or Brandywine. Never in my life did I 
pronounce sentence more reluctantly than on 
that man!” 

Sutton gave him a stealthy look, and played 
with a watch in his fob. Nothing was heard 
for some moments bat the hubbub of the storm, 
and the smart cracking of the wood fire. The 
entrance of a waiter put an end to the oppress- 
ive silence. 


‘Thank Heaven !” cried Coral Sutton, start- | 


ing violently to his feet, ‘‘ here comes wine— 
and supper !” 

Together the two sat down to the meal. The 
yule fire flung out a grateful warmth, the 
spindle-legged chairs stocd here and there like 
islands in the sea of painted floor. Bunches 
of Christmas green filled some Dutch vases 
on the wooden mantel, and hung about a print 
of Washington at the Battle of Trenton, which 
occupied a space overhead. Suddenly Coral 
Sutton beckoned the waiter to his side, and 
whispered — 

‘* Where is the girl that his Honor, the Judge, 
brought to the inn to-night ?” 

‘In the kitchen, sir, asleep.” 

‘* Wake her and bring her here,” slipping a 
silver piece into the waiter’s hand. 

The man hurried to the kitchen and found 
Rhoda buried in profound slumber, with her 
golden head still resting against the wall. 

**Wake up, girl!” he said, shaking her 
smartly, ‘* yon’re wanted.” 

She started and looked wildly around. The 
fildle had ceased, but & loud hum of voices 
still filled the kitchen. ‘It'll be a bad morn- 
ing for the hanging,” some one near her was 
saying. ‘* W’ell have to start betimes to see it. 
If the storm keeps on much longer the snow 
will be up to a man’s armpits.” 





Sutton’s wine-glass crashed suddenly down 
on the floor. He started up from the table 
with a smothered exclamation. Judge Landreth 
stood dumbfounded. 

‘*You Joshua Slade’s granddaughter?” he 
said. ‘Yes, at t!o trial, I remember that 
mention was mude o£ such a person, living in 
some remote district. How could your guard- 
idns permit you- 

She interrupted sharply : 

‘*They tried to stop me, but could not! I 
have no one in all the world but my grand- 
father. I love him, and he loves me. I stole 
away before daybreak. I have been on the 
road ever sincé. Six miles more must I go, 
and then I shall stand at the jail door. and 
pray and plead tili they let me in to him !” 

‘My poor child,” said the judge, deeply 
moved by her beauty and heroism, ‘‘ it is im- 
possible for you to push on to Boston through 
this storm. Be content to remain here till 
dawn, and I swear to you, on my honor as a 
gentleman, that you shall be conducted to the 


| 


By my soul, if I | 


| 
| 


jail, in time to see your grandfather and to bid | 


him good-by.” 

He led her to the window and flung up the 
sash. The wind and snow rushed in with ter- 
rific force. Outside, the night seemed but 
whirling, freezing chaos. 

**Do you not see that you cannot go?” he 
continued, gently. ‘* You are so frail and deli- 


cate, and so exhausted already, that you would | 


perish before you were out of sight of the inn 
lights. Moreover, you need rest for the trial 
of the morrow. 
noble child, your grandfather was tried accord- 
ing to law, convicted according to law, and yet 


| 


My poor child, my brave, | 


it is not strange that you should feel bard and | 


bitter toward me.” 

Sutton still stood by the table, with his yel- 
lowish eyes fastened on Rhoda Wyman. His 
lean hands were clutching the cover in an un- 
pleasant way. He had not spoken a word 
since Rhoda’s assertion of her grandfather’s 
innocence. 

Judge Landreth went to the door and called 
a maid-servant. 

‘*Show this young person to a comfortable 
room,” he said, ‘‘and attend to all her wants, 
and I will settle her score.” 

Then the door of the inn parler closed, and 
Rhoda stood with the maid in the passage out- 
side. 


‘* Comfortable rooms can’t be made out of | 


nothing,” muttered the servant, ‘‘even to 
please judges and fine gentlemen. There isn’t 
a bed left for any body, all because of that nasty 
hanging. You'll have to be content with the 
loft over the kitchen, Miss!” 

She led the way up a flight of painted stairs, 
to a dark, bare place, scarcely lurger than a 
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, closet, and containing nothing but a bed and a 

| rush-bottomed chair. On the latter the maid 
deposited the remnant of a candle, and then 
went out, and left Rhoda alone. 

She threw herself on her knees, and prayed 
long and fervently ; then she extinguished the 
dip, and with all her garments on—for she 
meant to be up and away again before day- 
dawn—lay down to rest on the low, coarse 
bed of the loft 

The sleep which had visited her in the 
kitchen refused to return to her in the chamber. 


With wide-open eyes staring into darkness, she | 


lay and counted the moments, as they flew 
by. God alone knew the thoughts that passed 
through her heart, there, under the bare rafters 
of the Betsey Baker, on this terrible Christmas 
night! 

For a while the noise about the hostelry con- 
tinued; then came silence. The guests had 
gone to bed, the fires were covered up, the 
candles were out. A profound stillness sue- 
ceeded, broken only by the soft whirl of snow 
on the roof, and the wind, which now seemed 
dying out in long, low sighs. 

Suddenly Rhoda Wyman heard a catlike step 
moving on the painted stair—it was ascend- 
ing to the loft. A streak of light g!immered 
through the crack of her door, which was fur- 
nished only with a wooden latch. ‘The girl’s 
heart began to throb painfully. She raised 
herself on her elbow to listen. There was a 


sort of fumbling sound outside the door, then | 
it opened noiselessly, and a man stepped into | 


the chamber. 

¥vidently he had dressed in haste. 
powdered peruke was awry, his huge cravat 
was tied under one ear, his feet were covered 
only by silken stockings. He carried a tallow 


His | 


_and heroism had moved it deeply. 


dip in one hand, and the fingers of the other | 


were curled carefully around its blaze. His 
lean, sharp face wore a curious dreamy expres- 
sion. The restless, yellowish eyes were wide 


open, yet they saw nothing—were fixed upon | 


nothing. As Rhoda watched ‘him, her fear 
gave place to amazement—the intruder was 
Coral Sutton, and he was walking in his sleep. 

First he put his candle on the floor of the 
loft, then tiptoed to a corner, bent down, and 
began to pass his hand along the great oaken 
beam, fixed there to support the sloping roof. 


Rhoda raised herself on her bed to look at him. | 


To her surprise the timber responded instantly 
to Sutton’s touch. The apparently solid oak 
slipped silently back, revealing within a dark 
cavity. The great beam had been hollowed 
out for a hiding-place, perhaps in stormy revo- 


lutionary days, when the famous committee of | 


safety frequently met at the Old Medford Inn. 
Into the aperture thus disclosed, Sutton, the 


sleep-walker, thrust his hand and drew out— | 


what? A pair of massive silver candlesticks and 
a bit of white muslin. The latter he clapped 
suddenly upon his peruke, and Rhoda saw that 
it was a woman’s nightcap, lace-trimmed, but 
with strange, dark spots upon in. 
hand again, and this time Rhoda heard the 
clink of coin, and a gold piece dropped out, 
and rolled across the bare floor. 

‘*IT must have money,” muttered the som- 
nambulist. ‘* Give it to me, Martha Grant, or 
I will kill you, though you were ten times over 
the sister of my mother! Give it to me, old 
miser—am I not your lawful heir ?” 

At these strange, sinister words Rhoda ut- 
tered an involuntary cry. Coral Sutton awoke 
and looked around the loft. He saw the fright- 
ened girl standing at the foot of the bed watch- 
ing him, and his gray, cadaverous face became 
as the face of a demon. 
dlesticks and the blood-stained nightcap. With 


In went his , 


| 


He dropped the can- | 


a scream of terror Rhoda ran to the door, but | 


before she could reach it he had her by the 
throat. 

‘* You /—did they put you in this place 
he said, hoarsely. ** Then, by Heaven, you 
shall never leave it alive, and I will swear that 
you got these things from your grandfather, 
and was trying to hide them here!” 

She struggled desperately tor her life. 


9” 


| lay thus exposed to view. 
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bric ruffles, torn and spotted, like the night 
cap. 

** Sutton,” said Judge Landreth. ‘‘on the 
night of your aunt’s murder you left her house 
at eight o’clock, and its doors were bolted after 
you. How, then, did you gain entrance to her 
chamber ?” 

‘By the window,’ 


’ 


replied Sutton, ‘‘ after 
everybody was asleep. I needed money—I had 
to get it in some way. Put out these people, 
Landreth, and I will confess everything.” 


oa * aK * * * 

There was no hanging at Lechemere’s Point 
on the morrow, for Judge Landreth stood at 
the door of the Governor’s mansion, on Beacon 
Hill, before dawn was gray in the sky, with 
news that Joshua Slade was an innocent man, 
and that the real murderer of Martha Grant 
had been found in the person of her nephew, 
Coral Sutton. 

Rhoda Wyman went with the judge to Bos- 
ton Jail to see her grandfather released, and 
clasped the old man whom she had saved in 
her brave young arms, and wept upon his 
breast for very joy. 

** My child,” the judge said to her, ‘‘I could 
not sleep Christmas night because of your 
lovely, sorrowful face. Never had I felt so 
disturbed and miserable. I was walking my 
chamber, vainly asking myself how I could 
help Joshua Slade, for your sweet sake, when I 
heard your cry in the loft. God be thanked 
that I was fortunate enough to reach you be- 
fore Sutton could do you harm !” 

He was called a stern judge in his day, but 
he had a susceptible heart, and Rhoda’s beauty 
Though he 
was many years her senior, he married Joshua 
Slade’s granddaughter just six months after 
that terrible Christmas night, educated her 
himself for her new and high position, and re- 
mained to his dying day, it is said, her tender 
and devoted lover. 
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I.—A GIFT. 


HEN Daniel Barrows opened his 
door it was with no thought of 
the beautiful Christmas morning 
dawning on the quiet earth; he 
had no intention of joining in the 
great chorus of thanksgiving — the 
mighty hymn of praise uttered by a Christian 
world over the coming of the Infant Christ! 

Christ is Born! Ah, well !—rather he felt 
sombre and dull and old; the morning felt 
gray and chill. In the church across the way 
lights were burning, flowers were glowing, and 
music was pealing ; a voice clear and high and 
sweet was singing—shouting, rather, 


“Hail! Christ is come !” 

Well, he was not going to be made a fool of 
by any such mummery as that, and then, just 
as he was putting ont his foot to cross the 
little hall-way, he saw something there before 
him on the floor. 

Daniel Barrows stood staring, petrified. 
There, on the floor, in a basket heaped with 
rugs, lay a little child, asleep! Across the way 
that voice was singing—Daniel heard it, it was 
like a great golden tone of trumpet joy—‘* The 
child is given to earth to-day ”"—the divine 
child, whose birth meant peace and good-will, 
and the reign of righteousness to all mankind. 

With angry eyes the man bent down a bit, 
staring. A vail had been cast over the child’s 
face, but the dranght of air caused by that 
quick opening of the door, had lifted this par- 
tially, and a picture of perfect cherub beauty 
The eyes were shut, 


| but the curved lips were parted over tiny teeth, 


His | 


cruel fingers were round her white neck, press- | 


ing out her breath, strangling her; but, at the 
same instant, the door with the wooden latch 
flew back, and Judge Landreth, followed by 
the landlord, burst into the loft. 

‘* Save me!” gasped Rhoda. 

The judge tore Sutton from her and hurled 
him to the fleor. 

‘* What!” he cried, in wrath and horror, 
‘*did you come here to murder this girl ?” 

Then he bent suddenly and snatched some- 
thing from the floor. 

‘* Great God !” he exclaimed, staggering back 
a step, ‘* here is Martha Grant’s nightcap, and 
the candlesticks, marked with her name, that 
were taken from her bedchamber on the night 
of her murder! Landlord, how came these 
things in your house?” 


‘*T know no more than the dead, sir,” an- | 


swered the aghast landlord. 
old woman was killed on Charlestown Neck 
Mr. Sutton rode up to the Betsey Baker about 
midnight and asked for a room. There was 
none empty but this loft, so here he was put 
for want of better accommodations, and that’s 
all I can tell about the matter, sir.” 

‘* Answer for yourself, Sutton!” cried the 
judge, sternly, but Sutton groveled on the floor 
and made no reply. 

‘* Look in the hole in the beam !” said Rhoda. 
‘*Tt was this man, and not my grandfather, 
who killed Martha Grant! With his own lips 





I heard him confess it, as he walked here in 
| his sleep to-night. Oh, sir!” throwing herself 
| at Judge Landreth’s feet, and clasping him 
about the knees, *‘ save my grandfather before 
it is too late!” 

In great agitation he lifted her up. 

‘*My child, rest assured that justice shall be 
done,” he said, 

And then they went to the hollow beam and 
drew out @ canvas bag, crowded with gold and 
silver pieces, a shirt-front, and some fine cam- 


“The night the | 


| ward to th 





and a perfect fleece of golden hair lay about 
the soft flushed cheeks and forehead. 

Daniel Barrows’s first angry impulse, after 
that first shock of surprise had passed, was to 
dash open the outer door and thrust back into 
the street what the night had thus mysteriously 
and unwelcomely brought him. 

He bent forward—then he paused! Christ- 
mas—Christmas!—‘‘ A child is given to thee 
to-day !” 

Bah! 
opening a door, he 
Kate !” 

A distant voice seemed to answer faintly ; 
there was a stir overhead; then in a moment a 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. 

‘* What is it, Daniel? What is the matter ?” 

Danie! thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
stood frowning, waiting. ‘‘ Has anything hap- 
pened ?” and a beautiful young girl entered, 
hurrying forward towards her brother. 

‘* Did you want me, Daniel? Oh, it’s Christ- 
mas morning, Daniel. I wish ” Then she 
stopped. Daniel stepped aside. She first 
uttered a little astonished cry, and rushed for- 
Coor. 

‘*That is what has happened ! 
said the brother, harshly. 

‘* Oh, Daniel, what is it—what does it mean ?” 
and Kate fell on her knees by the sleeping 
child. ‘‘ A little child left’ here on Christmas 
morning. Oh! is it not beautiful—beautiful! 
—a heavenly gift!” 

Daniel turned away with a very impatient 
frown. ‘Stop that!” he said, sternly. 

Kate looked up in his face timidly. ‘‘ Are 
you angry, brother? Oh! I think it is beanti- 
ful. Say that I may keep it; say that it may 
stay.” 

Daniel turned way contermptuously ; but be- 
fore he could pass her, his sister caught his 
hand. 

‘*Oh, Daniel, think; think well before you 
decide; suppose it were your child, yours 
and Mary’s”—she would not flinch before his 
angry gesture—‘‘ and it was cest out lize this, 
uncared for, with no place to lay its head— 


he hurried back into the house, and 
called foudly, ** Kate, 


You see!” 
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would you not pray that there might be some 
one with heart. quick with wish to shelter- 
quick to save ?” 

She had risen. She had lifted the child. She 
stood holding it close to her warm young 
sheltering breast. 

Daniel stood looking at her fixedly ; he made 
no movement to interrupt her; he heard her 
through to the end—but his face was ghastly. 

‘**You are a brave woman to speak to me 
like that—of Mary—to-day, Fate! Now let 
the child go back to the street.” 

He went out shutting the door violently be- 
hind him. 

1I.—OLD FRIENDS. 
PAUL COMYNS, STONECUTTER. 

Tuts modest sign was fastened against the 
door. Daniel Barrows stood staring at it. In 
this quiet way the sculptor designated himself. 
He, who had done the highest work, who had 
brought out the greatest ideas, the most re- 
nowned art work of the century. 

Once or twice he lifted his hand to knock, 
but finally he pushed the door back and en- 
tered unannounced. The Jarge apartment. so 
high it seemed to be against the skies, was 
cold and bare and empty. Daniel glanced 
about him; he pulled his warm cloak closer. 
Someway, this Christmas morning, his heart 
felt cold. 

He crossed rapidly to another door, he 
pushed it open; but once well in this inner 
place, that might well have been called ‘* The 
room Beautiful,” he faltered a little. His cold 
face grew warm with a deep flush. 

**Panl!” he called hastily, aloud. 

A voice answered immediately behind him : 
** Yes; I am here.” 

Turning quickly, Daniel saw the owner of 
the room in a chair by the high, open window. 
The young artist rose to receive his guest. 

‘* So you are come,” he said, in a slow, scorn- 
ful way. ‘‘ Shall I bid you welcome.” 

The biting scorn in his cooltones! Barrows 
pulled himself together. He seemed like one 
weighed down by some influence secret but 
awfully powerful. 

‘* Yes, I have come.” He glanced covertly 
about the room. From one corner he averted 
his eyes shudderingly. ‘‘ Did you expect me to- 
day ?” 

‘*T have known you might come any day 
in the last year,” Paul answered, carelessly. 
‘You gave me a year that has lengthened into 
two.” 

He sat down again in his great leather-coy- 
ered chair, leaning his head back against the 
cushions. He looked worn, like one that had 
worked long and late, giving his life to some 
absorbing theme. But, in spite of his fatigue, 
his face, with that splendid light of dreams in 
it, was supremely beautiful. 

‘* Yes, I expected you,” he repeated. 

Daniel, who had been stirring restlessly 
about the room, stopped here. He flung the 
cloak that had been clinging to his shoulder on 
the nearest chair. The light, as he did this, 
struck and flashed brightly on a little orna- 
ment he wore in his coat. A star, gold, with 
its five points emphasized in rubies, red as 
blood-drops. Athwart the star an arrow rested, 
its point, too, caught in blood. 


Perhaps it had some significance, this conceit | 


of an arrow and a star; perhaps it meant 
some truth of life and labor; 
many ambitions, it aims high; if it sends its 
arms upward to the stars, what then? Only if 
it miss, and star and arrow will be dyed with 
the blood o7 slaughtered hope. 

‘* You have been at work. 
enough,” said Barrows, with a sneer. 

Paul made a little movement with his hand. 

‘* Does it matter? Say what you came to 
ray.” 

He frowned angrily. 

‘*T have been patient all this time, but it has 
worn on me—it has worn-——worn !” 

He bent forward listlessly, his arms resting 
on his knees. He sat in this attitude, his form 
swaying slightly, his fingers lightly clasping 
together. He looked awfully fatigued in this 
unguarded posture. The spent force of days 
and nights of ardent labor took out of the ra- 
diant eyes and young Greek face, as at one deep 
draught, all that vital force of brave, deep- 
dwelling ardor. 

‘* You are eager,” responded Barrows. He 
shrugged his shoulders scornfully. ‘‘ Well, I 
have not much to say; it will not be new to 
you, Paul; but we are the actors in the drama, 
we will rehearse it together.” 

Paul stared silently out of the window. 

‘* There were once living together in a West- 
ern town two men; they called each other 
friends.” He gave a light, scornful langh. 
‘* Indeed, friendship greater or deeper could 
not exist than these two felt for each other. 
The older friend—he was wealthy—had won 
himself a beautiful young wife, and because 
she was so beautiful she wished to sit to her 
husband’s friend, who was a sculptor of great 
genius, for a portrait of herself in marble. 
She had such a beautiful face—a young West- 
ern princess—a strong, young Western life 
the pine of the Western mountains wreathed 
around her. 

‘* Well, she went so often to the artist’s 
studio that finally the husband became uneasy. 
He remonstrated, finally he commanded that 
the visits should cease.” 

Barrows had been speaking in a cold, mono- 
tonous way, but now a certain fire began to 
burn in his speech. 

‘* He bade the visits to cease, and then he re- 
lented. The very next morning—on Christmas 
morning—Paul, he hurried early to see this 
friend of his, to confess his evil humor and beg 
forgiveness. He opened the door——” 

The speaker stopped short here. He stood 
staring straight before him like one that saw 
torment. 

**My wife,” he said, in a low, whispering 











the soul has | 


I gave you time 
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horror. Great drops of sweat stood on his 
forehead. 

Paul, who had been listening, finally drew 
himself up out of his indolent attitude. Lift- 
ing one hand, he passed it carelessly behind his 
head, supporting it so as if weary. 

‘*Ts it necessary to go over all this ?” he said, 
coldly. ‘‘ Why torture yourself ?” 


Sitting thus, one could see in the soft, loose | 


folds of a blue silk handkerchief knotted about 
his white throat a little star. Here, too, the 
golden star, with its blood-red point and arrow 
tipped in blood. 

He, too, had perchance arrived at the heavens 
and missed the stars. 

Barrows seemed to be rousing; he shook 
himself like one breaking chains that bound 
him. 

‘* Have patience ; it’s soon told now. There, 
in the room before him, the husband saw his 
friend; there was the beautiful young wife, 
too. This wife—she was weeping—she seemed 
to be pleading. Ah, well, she showed fire 
enough when the husband, with but one 
name to call her by then, pointed to the door 
and cried ‘ Begone!’ She had fierce, hot words 
enough to shoot back at him, even cs she 
went—going forth from home and love for- 
ever—for she never went back.” He gavea 
long-drawn sigh, like torture. 


His hurried speech ebbed here; ne stood 


mute with a choked expression ; he sank into a | 


chair, he flung his arms out over the table, and 
dropped his worn face on them. 

His listener, too, seemed to have reached the 
limit of endurance. 

‘* Are you not satisfied,” he muttered, rising 
hastily. ‘* Let me tell the rest. These two 
men, these friends, were likewise members of a 
certain secret society. 
was, perhaps, a foolish affair, grown out of the 


wild needs and necessities of a dark and law- | 


less phase of barbarous Western life. But 
these friends were members of it. One of its 
rules read that in case of a certain offense the 
life of the offender belonged of right to the man 
whom he had harmed.” 

‘*The justice of the law was patent here,” 
said Paul, with his cold, scornful smile. ‘* The 
offender, the artist. laid his life at the hus- 
band’s feet.” 

He stooped and laid a finger lightly on 
Daniel’s bowed head. 

‘*Come, you’re given time enough; speak 
out, say what you wish to be done”—his cold 
voice broke. ‘‘I want it over.” 


Rut Daniel was not listening. His heart had | 


broken in that last wild tide of fervid speech ; 
his self-control was gone, his last reserves 
breken down. He caught Paul’s arm. 

‘*Paul, Paul, tell me. We were friends once. 
O God! see how broken I am when I pray you 
to tell me this—was Mary innocent? ‘Tell me 
—T'll believe you.” 

Haggard, wild-eyed, the sad wave of speech 
spent itself in tears. Then he began, in the 
same excited way. 

‘* Laugh at me, jeer at me. 
pride left—I’m broken, broken! Why, I have 
wept day and night for two years. Man, man, 
have pity! ‘Tell me she was innocent and I 
will bless you.” 

He shook away the wild tears that were run- 
ning down his face. 

Paul stared at the speaker; he shook off the 
frenzied grasp on his arm with scornful eyes. 

‘** Fool, fool !” he muttered. 
time you think I will speak, and you come 
and beg of me. Did you think—did you 
dare to think that I- ?” he paused, his eyes 
seemed to blaze. ‘*Do you know, if I had 
been you, what I would have done long ago,” 
he went on, more calmly. ‘‘ Well, I would have 
wrung the truth from my enemy with the very 
last drop of blood in his body.” 

Daniel stood with that look of patient appeal 
in his eyes. 


See, I have no 


‘*Enemy—enemy! Is that the moral ? Don’t | 


you remember the evenings we used to have! 

the fun and frolic? Those were the beautiful 
old songs of Heine's. 
scenes. And when that little book of Baum- 
bach’s came out how you enjoyed its joyous 
vagabondism. You would go strolling—be a 
wandering hand-werk’s lad. How you laugh- 
ed—-—” 

**Stop 
Paul, fiercely. ‘‘ See, I’m waiting—everything 
is ready—only a commission or two.” He took 
a turn up and down the room, touching the 
beautiful, still shapes with tender hands. *‘ All 
my best life has gone into these. What is left 

the refuse, the sediment—is yours! Dispose 
of it as you will, but be quick.” 

‘**Do you think I want your life,” said 
Daniel, turned to a new scornful mood, ‘‘ that 
would be poor vengeance, indeed—to make my 
own life a hell thinking of you. You say you 
are ready! Go forth, then—be homeless as I 
have been; long for rest, tor love, and sweet 
caresses, as I have yearned for the last two 
years. You shall wander as I have wandered 
in spirit. Now you know your doom. Go! 
You have no home, no name, no country. Go!” 

Paul stood silently hearing; his face was 
bent forward a little, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

‘** Ts that it ?—is that all ?” 

‘Ts it not enough ?” 

‘* Enough — enough!” Paul's light form 
shook a little. ‘‘See, friend Daniel, it’s Christ- 
mas; I will leave a commission for you”—his 
lips curled. Stretching out one hand he laid 
it on a piece of work poised near him—it 
seemed to be a figure on a pedestal—a cloth 
was thrown over it. 

‘*In my desk, yonder,” he nodded his head, 
‘‘yvou will find some memoranda—they tell 
what is to he done with everything I leave be- 
hind me; and this”—he touched it lightly. 

‘* What is it?” asked Daniel eagerly, stretch- 
ing out his hand to lift the cloth. ‘Is it her 
face—is it Mary—haye you dared——— ?” 


The society in itself | 


** After all this | 


You used to imagine | 


no matter for the rest,” broke out ! 
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| ‘* Fool,” cried Paul angrily. He struck the 
| outstretched hand down. 

In a moment the two men clinched. 

* * * * od 

Hark! ‘* What was that?’ 

Through the open window the wind brought 
| a great burst of joyful sound—long, loud, 
solemn. The shout of joy, the sob of welcome, 
the sigh of praise, all were in those bell tones ! 
Christmas—Christ is come—merry Christmas. 


drew upart; the uplifted hands fell. 

On Paul’s finer nature the effect was more 
piercing. Christmas Day! and he had meant 
to be gentle, humble, tender ; he meant to have 
accepted his life as a man should; and here 
was all the wild, dark talk of revenge! raving 
and wild upbraiding, and the dreadful talk of 
death. 

He went to the window, and leaning his 
face on the glass, looked out. He could see 
the desolate white tops of Spanish Peak in the 
distance, the river rolled dark and chill as 
steel below, the great Kansas plains undulated 
and unfolded beneath the gray heavens. Paul 
could hear the fall of the rime, the tinkle of 
an icicle dropping; a little band of children 
passing called up to the open window ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas !” 

Pressing his hand over his eyes, Paul turned 
back into the room; then he found that Daniel 
had gone; the room was empty, save of him 
and his works. 

His first act was to make sure he was alone. 
He fastened the outer door, then he came back 
to the vailed statue; he pulled the cloth away ; 
he looked at his last, his best work, with wet 
eyes. Oh! what grace—oh! what beauty. 
Here was very love itself, looking as if it would 
spring immortal from the stone that froze it. 
The figure knelt on one knee, on a plot of bro- 
| ken-stemmed lilies. The wings—the beautiful 
broken wings—long, graceful, pointed, were 
folded softly behind, and bound together with 
a cypress vine. The hands were clasped and 
lifted to the forehead—the forehead with its 
broken star was bowed on the clasped hands. 

On the pedestal was carved in beautiful old 
German text the legend ‘‘Love weeps with none 
to love her.” 

Paul knelt and Jaid his face against the 
stone ; his tears fell on the bare feet! 

Alas, poor Love! Good-by, good-by. 





HI.—-‘‘SOME GLIMPSES REACH US.” 


Wuen Daniel Barrows reached home that 
| day, he went straight to his own room. 
bright fire was burning on the hearth—Kate’s 
thoughtfulness. A basket of beautiful bright 
flowers sat in the window, filling the room with 
| sweetness—Kate’s gift for Christmas. 
| He did not heed them. Casting his cloak 
and hat impatiently aside he went to a desk. 
Opening it he took out a portrait—a woman’s 
face painted on porcelain. Propping it on the 
table he sat down before it, he rested his fore- 
| head between his hands, he looked long, with 
| suffering in his drawn brows, at the pictured 
| features. 
|  ‘*Mary,” he whispered, loudly. 
| wife.” 
| There was an intense suffering in the man’s 
| look ; from the table the painted face smiled 
| coldly at him; the long, half closed, sleepy 
| eves looked out from the dusky brows ; the soft 
curved mouth smiled voluptuonsly ; the yellow 
| hair lay close and thick as a Bacchante’s curls 
about the brow and cheeks. 
* * * * 7 7 


‘* Mary, my 


| It was just at this time that Paul Comyns, 

close-wrapped and muffled, as if for a journey 
abroad, stood carelessly regarding an untin- 
ished medallion-portrait. This, too, was a 
woman’s head—this, too, was beautiful, but 
| there was a look of careless repugnance in 
| Paul’s eyes. 





‘** Rest so!” he said, contemptuously. 

| ‘There was a knock at the outer door. A ser- 
| vant handed in to him a letter: the envelope 
| looked poor and old. Paul tore it open; he 
| read with some difficulty the few lines penciled 
| Within. 

His pale face turned to a still more pallid 
tint. Fastening the door again, he collected 
the pieces of shattered clay, and, bestowing 
| them in a box, placed a white cloth like a grave- 
cloth over them. 

‘**T ought to bury it,” he thought ; ‘* but no, 
let it rest so.” 

* *” * . + * 


| 

| Daniel sat quite motionless; the 
| passion passed ; his face was bowed forward on 
| his arms thrown out across the table. 

| Emotion, too, seemed dead in him; he felt 
only a strange, sweet calm. 
passed, he would go in search of Mary; he 
could forgive. 

Had he slept? Somebody spoke his name. 

‘Kate, is it you?” he said, dreamily. ‘I 
must have slept. I have had beautiful vis- 
ions.” 

His unwonted tenderness touched Kate. She 
put an arm caressingly about his neck, looking 
at him with her sweet, sisterly eyes. 

‘*T heard you come in,” she said, timidly. 
‘There is something I wished to tell you; I 
wished to see you.” 

He took her hand; he had not heeded what 
she said. 

‘*T was harsh with you this morning, Kate ; 
you must forgive me.” 

Kate looked with startled gaze at the pic- 
ture. 

** Is the child still here, Kate—the Christmas 
gift? How pleased you were. You shall keep 
it, Kate, if you wish; it shall be your boy.” 

‘*Oh, Daniel, I am so glad,” she broke out, 
with a sudden joy in her doubting eyes. ‘‘I 
am glad to hear you say that, for there is scme- 








A | 


With a hammer he struck the portrait some | 
| heavy blows: the thing fell in pieces at his feet. | 


storm of | 





Revenge had | 
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| thing to tell you. 
| child for yourself.” 
She ran to the door and called. The child 
must have been waiting near, for in a moment 
he ran joyously in. His beautiful golden hair, 
all brushed out, waved backward from his 
cherub eyes and forehead. 
The boy, the Christmas-given child, danced 
in. Then he caught sight of the strange, dark, 
unknown man standing there. With a beauti- 


But first you shall see the 


‘ | ful, indescribable movement of his body he 
Moved by one shamed impulse, the two men | — = 


paused ; his attitude was grace itself. 

‘* Do you see; is he not beautiful, Daniel ?” 
said Kate, with a quick, eager accent. 

‘**Dan’l! Dan’l! papa!” lisped the boy. 

‘* Good God !” cried out Daniel, in a quick, 
shocked way. 

Kate said nothing. 

‘Did you hear it?” he said. 
cried out Daniel Barrows, 


** Daniel !” 
in the same excited 


tone. ‘*Where did he learn that name 
Daniel ?” 

** Dan’l—Dan’l,” lisped the child once more, 
as if he were repeating a lesson learned. 


** Papa, Dan’l.” 

He stretched out little hands. 

‘Who taught him that? Is it your work, 
Kate?” He pushed the little lifted hands 
roughly away. ‘* Did you teach him to speak 
that name ?” 

‘‘ It is the first, almost the only, word the 
child has spoken,” said Kate, sadly. ** Who 
do you think taught him? Who should have 
taught the child that one name, and sent him 
here? Whose child think you he is ?” 

‘* Is it Mary’s child? Isit mine ?” seid Daniel, 
hoarsely. ‘* But no, she would have come with 
it! Kate, Kate! she would have come too! 
Where is she ?” 

Kate turned aside to hide her tears. 

The father took up the child—his child so 
come back to him—and stogd with his pale 
face bent on the golden hair. 

‘‘Is it my boy—is it Mary’s boy ? 
little Daniel !” he said, hoarsely. 

** Dall’l—DalV?ll,” cooed the child. 

‘**Do you see, Kate? Her look—her manner ?” 

He clasped the child. All the hunger of 
those last two years of repression was ix his 
lonely eyes. 

‘* Was there no message—not even a name ?” 
he asked later, with a sad yearning. 


‘* None !” answered the sister. 


Daniel, 


* * * 7” 7 * 


The Christmas evening lights began to glow 
along the quiet streets. High and low, in door 
and window, Christian hearts set the joyous 
beacon, Light! In his library by the hearth, 
before a cheery fire, Daniel was sitting with 
the boy in his arms. Kate was there, too; her 
cloak and hat lay on a chair; she was standing 
before a mirror; she lifted her hands and with 
pretty touches pinned the beautiful brown 
braids high above her brow. She drew daintily 
down the cuff of soft fur and velvet about her 
wrists. She tightened the quaint silver girdle 
at her waist. 

A lovely picture of household grace, of sweet 
home warmth and comfort, this! 

‘*I beg your pardon,” said a deep voice at 
the door; *‘the servant sent me here. I in- 
trude, I fear.” 

‘** Paul!” Kate’s hands dropped at her side. 
The color faded out of her cheeks. Close- 
wrapped, close-muffled as if for long travel, 
Paul Comyns stood there, staring straight past 
her at the figure of the man holding the sleep- 
ing child. 

‘** Not to see you /” Paul turned away from 
Daniel’s outstretched hand. ‘‘ The first step of 
that long wandering to which you sentenced me 
is taken. I came here to see Kate; it is to say 
farewell—a last word.” 

‘* Kate—Kate—ask him to stay!” Daniel 
burst out, eagerly. ‘‘ Bid him stay—ask him 
to forgive me—ask him for your sake to for- 
get.” 

He went out, carrying the boy and shutting 
the door behind him. 

‘* What is it?” Kate asked, with white lips. 
‘* Where are you going, Paul ?” 

He told, briefly as he could, leaving out all 
that was possible of the unpleasant story. 

‘** And now, Kate, before I go, tell me: Did 
you send Daniel to my room that Christmas 
morning two years ago, when Mary was there ? 
Did you think so evil of me? Tell me the 
truth, now.” 

‘*Forgive me,” 
only answer save her tears 

‘** Kate, Kate !”—he turned away—** you did 
me that illturn? Kate, you did not know—no 
one knew, not Daniel even— Mary was my half 
sister! She did not bear my father’s name.” 
His face flushed slightly. ‘* The story is nota 
pleasant one. She came to me that morning 
because she wanted help; she wanted a certain 
sum of money, and she did not dare ask her 
husband.” 

He paused here ; he took aturn up and down 
the room. 

‘* Forgive me!” 
Paul, forgive me! 
stay!” 

She took his hand and lifted it to her lips. 
She clung to him, kneeling. 

‘* Kate, Kate, spare me this. I have lived 
through much to-day. I have torn up the old 
life — root and branch. leaf and vine — all is 
torn from the soilof the old life of dreams. 
But, Kate, see.” He took from under his 
heavy cloak a beautiful old German Bible. 

‘*In this I read to-day, thinking of you, a 
beautiful old story. A thousand years before 
the child Christ was born, this beautiful story 
was told, this beautiful act was done. Nothing 
sweeter in the years of Christ has been told, 
Kate, than this.” 

He opened the Bible and laid it before her— 
the beautiful old story of Ruth. 


’ 


was her only answer—the 
her stricken face. 


Oh, 
only 


again pleaded Kate. 
Forgive Daniel. Stay 





Kate bent over it, her clasped hands pressed 
on the table. She could not see for her tears, 
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Well she knew what ; against that tear-stained story. 
| his hand. 

| ‘*You will not stay, Paul ?” 
‘* Never !—never now!” 
‘* Must I go i 
‘Oh, Kate! 
think you will!” 


She turned and looked about the room. 
it was he asked of her. 

‘* Daniel,” she whispered. 

‘* He has his child now,” was Paul’s reply. 

‘‘ You knew of it, then ?” said Kate, surprised. 

‘*Not till to-day. Mary is dead. I received 
But Daniel will hear all to-morrow.” 

He shut the Bible softly, shutting those sweet tears in. In | 
after days, in that solitary life to which he was doomed, he | 
would open the book when he felt weary, aud lay his face ' 


— ay 


a message. | my wife !”—he 


‘‘ Now!” cried Kate, shrinking a little. 
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now and fer ever! The churches are 

| open. See, out there—there is a preacher, a holy man of God 

| at every altar. Oh, Kate, to think you will go with me, it’s 
more beautiful than Ruth! You don’t know how those stories 

| of the old Bible life have always fascinated me. Those first 
men and women going forth with only a loving heart, the 
world theirs!” 


! Kate took ** At once, Kate! 


He caught up her cloak and hat in his trembling hands; | , * * ‘ * * e 
he seemed to know not what he was doing in his great joy. 


church 
Paul 


out of the 
walk. 


An hour later Paul and his wife came 
door. They stopped a moment on the 
wrapped his wife’s cloak closer. 

‘* Whither now?” asked Kate. 

She smiled up in Paul’s face, strong, resolute, 
ful. Paul laughed, a little excitedly. 

‘‘ Whither? Ah, it’s ‘‘ onward” now, Kate—for ever 
onward! Think how we'll tramp till we reach El 
Dorado !—over mountain and plain to the perfect life ! 
What work we’ll do. I'll make a new Love --strong,with 
wings not broken ; not weeping, but smiling—a Love 
like you, my wife.” 

Kate put her hand in his. They stood looking back- 
ward at Daniel’s lighted window. Kate sent a kiss and 
atear. ‘* Good-by,” she said, softly. 

+ * * * * * * 

Daniel Barrows, standing at his window musing, 
gazing idly, perceived two figures on the walk below. 
They paused, they seemed to look upward towards his 
room. 

‘Perhaps they are friends,” he thought. ** It will do 
no harm to wish them God's s blessing and God-speed! 
I feel at peace with all, this Christmas night.” 

The two figures turned and walked away. The stars 
shone calmly down. 

In the churches the great mystic hymns of Christmas 
love began. 
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The fingers pro- , bright over the hidden treasure concealed in 

CHRISTMAS FOR US. us?” She | the depth of the Christmas stocking, do you 
never think of those other eyes that are dull 
| 


Day?” 
ceed $ 


Nellie nods again. 


same unpitying agencies. Yet, in its honest, 
| ‘Will it be Christmas for 


rugged courage, it is a face to look twice upon, | 
once With admiration and again with trust; | looks at the questioner in slight perplexity. 


Te 
sae yo 


tay, he > es | 
ff Ox By Marre A. BriLiinas. and the eyes are brave and handsome. A sud- | Quick to understand him ever, she scarcely ccm- and heavy, and those other feet that are slow 
jd Oe 4°HE massive doors of the establish- | den thought flashes the color once more to the | prehends now. ‘‘ Will it be ”—question the | and tired, and those many fingers that have 
: fingers, wistfully—‘‘ like other people’s Christ- | wrapped these parcels, with hearts aching and 


Was it because of this solitary 
figure that she had refused Earold Disney's 
escort across the river? 

The boat goes plunging on its way, sending 
out hoarse notes of warning now and again. 
Lesser brazen throats took up the refrain in | Phantom barks bearing ghostly lights glide by | 
piquant rivalry and echoed it through the city; | it in the darkness. One figure on the deck has | 
on the edge of the echo came the soft sounds | its head bowed upon the wet rail and thinks, 
of multitudinous household clocks, with jeal- | quietly and steadily, and sadly, on iis way 
ous accuracy also proclaiming, with all the | across the river. 
zeal of which they were capable, the hour of | Walking down a dark, almost dangerous, 
eleven. | street, the look is on the face still. At the door 

It was a wet, uncomfortable night. Most of the little home-room, however, the grave | 
citizens of the metropolis, good, bad or in- | look is put aside. To greet the quiet figure that 
different, found it more conducive to their | rises from the hearth of the little room to meet 
ease and comfort to be at this hour in the se- | her, Nellie summons a smile to her own lips 
clusion of their own apartments, in their and bestows a kiss upon the other’s. 


sad? Yet, why shonlt you, little children, 
why should you remember, when we who are 
not children so utterly forget! 

The scores go on, and the clink of the money 
goes on, and Nellie goes, too, down her soli- 
tary way to the river. She will have no cime 
to speak to the waiting figure to-night, for 
the boat, puffing with impatience, in waiting. 
She is glad of this, and yet, as she p:isses him, 
the thought comes to her that never again 
wi i she pass him quite the same, that to-mor- 
row one little word of three letters will change 
for ever the manney of her passing. As she 
| looks, for one wild, delirious moment into those 
grave, handsome, honest eyes, she catches her 
breath, and throws out one hand in a little 
blind, appealing gesture, and then 


mas? A dinner, Nellie, and presents, and a 
Santa Claus ?” 

The tears spring to her eyes. He sees them 
instantly, and his arms are around her before 
she speaks. 

‘* Forgive me. I hurt you. Pray, forgive 
!” ‘This is what his eager kisses say to 


), ment of Grind, Stone & Grind clanged | girl’s face. 
themselves shut for the night. Almost | 
at the same instant, from the belfry of 


Ne 

ACK > 

J?" $t. Paul’s, there came a clanging re- | 
¥ sponse in the form of eleven chimes. 


Seer 





me! 
her. 

Christmas for us! Christmas for us! 

The sound of the mother’s cough breaks in 
as the bells die away. Ah, the hollow cough, 
that has more terror in it than all your jang- 
ling, even at the dead hour of night, can ever 
have, O bells! 

Christmas for us! Christmas for us! 

Nellie rises, and at that moment the fire, 
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bunks, on their wretched pallets, as the case | 
might be. Laborers in the vineyard of Grind, 
Stone & Grind, however, were hired not at, but | 
until, the eleventh hour. The great building 

was now in process of disengorgement ; its in- | 
mates trooped forth, singly or in pairs—some 

endeavoring to hide their weariness with brisk | 
movement and chatter, others disdaining to 

hide it at all—across slippery streets, ramify- 
ing like veins through the great body of the | 


It is a small, plain room into which she has 
come. Poverty it holds, and some privation, 
yet, as you see the face of the woman who rises 
from the hearth, comfort and blessing seem in 
the poor little room, though the face is stamped 


with the white marks of sorrow and care, and | 


many years that have not been years of happi- 
ness or peace; for Love is in the face, and in 
the room, and glorifies both. 

‘* How is Rob, mother ?” asks Nellie. ‘‘ Is he 


leaping up suddenly, shines full upon her face, 
very grave, and sweet, and steadfast. 

‘* When Harold Disney comes for his answer 
to-morrow, mother,” she says, very low, but 
clear and quietly, ‘‘ I shall answer Yes.” 

The fire dies down so suddenly as to express 
disapproval, and Nellie turns and hides her 
face, a sudden whiteness across its grave stead- 
fastness, upon Rob’s pillow, with her arms 
about his neck, and her head resting against 





There is a splash, a startled cry. A woman’s 
face for an instant flashes upon the white foam 
of the water, and then it is gone, down into the 
dregs of the black river, beating its sullen 
waves against the slimy sides of the rotting 
dock. A cry goes up, like one voice, from the 
throats of ali upon the boat or dock; then, a 
silence, as if the one voice was hushed for ever 
in the silence of that awful fear. Between the 


ery and the silence there is another splash, and 
a solitary figure, that a moment before stood 
with a coil of rope in its hand, in the far sha- 


his. 
The bells that have stopped, the bells that 
have rung to the heart of the girl whose head 


giant city, to disappear at various points of | asleep?” 2 
darkness ; swallowed, perchance, by sometene- | _ ‘* Asleep and well; and here is your tea, 
dear, and your seat ready by the fire.” 




















ment dragon scarcely less fearful than the epi- | 
tomized monster of Grind & Stone. 

Although neither hour, weather nor sur- | 
roundings were conducive to conversation, two | 
figures yet lingered for a trifling space before 
the sullen, sombre front of Grind, Stone & | 
Grind. The gas-lamp, flaring a sickly yellow 
through the mist, disclosed the two to be man 
and woman—heard, perhaps, between fitful 
gusts of wind, the following: 

‘* You will answer me then, Nellie, on Christ- 
mas Day ?” 

Nellie’s eyes, gravely gray and steadfast eyes, 
lifted themselves to the speaker’s face, study- 
ing it a moment, almost, one might fancy, ap- 
pealing to it. ‘‘I will give you your answer, 
Mr. Disney, on Christmas Day.” 

Still he lingers, uneasily dissatisfied. The 
flickering gas-jet shows that he is young and 
good-looking, as gocd looks seem to ‘* go.” 
There is nothing striking or original about | 
him, certainly ; the mouth is more irresolute, 
about his whole aspect there is too great a lack 
of what commonplace language denominates | 
** starnina ” than one could wish : nevertheless, 
he is good-looking, as good looks go. 

‘There is no need of my waiting, I sup- | 
pose ?” he queries. ‘*You would not allow me 
to walk with you to the ferry ?” 

A little wave of color sweeps across her face, 
and the small head raises itself quickly. 

**No, please; I thank you.” | 

“Tt is such a useless whim of yours,” he | 
says, fretfully, much as a spoiled child denied | 
a coveted toy might speak. 








“You might ”— | 
more pettishly still—‘‘ consider me a little, 
Nellie.” Then penitently, catching a glimpse 
of her face, ‘* Forgive me, Nellie.” 

Her *‘ good-night,” with a weary accent in | 
it thut he seems not to note, is her only re- 
sponse. 

How grimly severe seems the rigid front of 
Grind, Stone & Grind, sombre spectator of this 
scene! Solid and substantial every stone of | 
its front; solid and substantial the owners | 
thereof. Their bank account is solid, their 
speculations and ideas are solid, their hearts— 
inasmuch as flint is known to possess a similar 
quality——are likewise solid. 

The two figures move out from the feeble | 
are of light thrown by the sickly lamp and 
into the wet shadow, one going his way to- 
wards the upper part of the city, and one going 
her way down to the river. 

A heavy fog hangs over the river; sullen 
nnd disagreeable, it hangs about the damp old 
dock ; clinging and impenetrable, it wraps the 
figure of a solitary man, pacing to and fro in 
the mist—the night dockmaster. 

Very, very dense falls the fog, yet Nellie sees 
the solitary figure, and the figure, pausing in 
its mechanical pacing—one might almost fancy 
it had been watching for her—sees Nellie. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Peady”—and, unac- 
countably, again the soft pink flush tints the 
pale face. : 

‘‘ Good-evening, “Miss Nellie; ‘‘you’re late 
to-night.” 

‘** Not late, Mr. Peady, for Christmas week.” 

His eyes note the weariness in the voice, ob- 
serve it in the slim, graceful figure standing 
before him, the small hands loosely clasped, 
even though the fog, in myriad phantom 
shapes, wraps her also. 

** It’s a shame,” he mutters, and crushes back 
an oath between clinched teeth. 

‘It will not last,” she hastens to say, es- 
saying a pitiful little smile. ‘‘It is only at 
Christmas that it is so hard, and I am quite 
used to it.” 

A hoarse whistle, muffled, as though the wet 
mist were choking it, sounds from the river. A 
huge shape slowly looms out of the darkness, 
splashing clumsily about, and churning the 
black waters into dirty white foam. It is the 
boat coming in. 

‘*Good-mght,” says Nellie, and the little 
hand trembles, as for an instant his wet, brown 
fingers close over it. 

The whistle sounds shriller, as if, by a fran- 
tic endeavor, it had covzhed out some of the 
choking mist ; there is more splashing, a creak- 
ing and rattling of chains, and the boat swings 
out into the river. 

Before it quite vanishes, Nellie looks back 
upon the solitary figure, looking straight out, 
ihrough mist and darkness, at her. It is a tall, 
well-made figure, the clothing worn and stained 








by wind and weather, the face bronzed by the 


Busying herself in the preparation of these 
things, the exertion, slight as it is, brings on an 
attack of coughing. The cough brings a pink 


| flush to the white cheek, but, despite the color, 


each one of those dry, hollow sounds strikes 
upon her daughter’s heart with a weight as of 
lead. 

‘** Mother, 7s your cough no better?’ 

‘‘Tam afraid not, deary, but it is not very 
bad.” 

‘* Mother, the doctor-——” 

‘* He could not help me,” the mother hastens 
to reassure her, ‘‘ and a cough is but a cough, 
my dear.” 

Nellie sighs, with her eyes upon the fire. She 
knows why the doctor’s aid would be of no use, 
why the dear face is so lined and colorless. 
Doctor’s bills are high ; luxury, comforts for 


| the dear mother cannot be bought at five dol- 


lars per week. 

She is one of many. The firm of Grind, 
Stone & Grind is one of wealth, extensively 
patronized by the great public. Its employés 
stand day by day behind its counters, bringing 
them added wealth in faithful performance of 
theirs and the great public’s demands for the 
wage of five dollars per week. 

One of many! They drag wearily home— 
through the days when the great public is mak- 
ing ready for thatseason that is to bring ‘‘ peace 
on earth ”—in the gray hours of midnight, and 
rise wearily ere the sun shines upon their faces, 
to go forth unto the treading of the same bitter 
winepress. ‘They starve their hearts and for- 
swear pleasure, and kill their bodies in sacri- 
fice—alas for some who kill their souls likewise 
—for five dollars per week. 

Oh, my country, noble and wise !—the blood 
of thy sons was spilt to right a wrong and 
break the chains of a race in bondage; but 
what have ye of help for these—your children, 
my country-—who toil daily in the chains of 
a servitude hard and cruel, binding them to a 
present that has no sun, and a future that has 


| no stars, and a life that has but one door of 


escape—the door of Death? 

Something of this stirs in Nellie’s heart ; 
questions like these come to the mother. Vain 
questions, having no answers, bringing no hope. 
Presently Nellie, rising, comes and kneels be- 
side the mother. She takes the dear old hands 
in hers, and,-folding them softly one over the 
other, lays her bright, young head upon them. 

** Mother, look in the fire; don’t look at me, 
dear mother. Look deep in the fire while I tell 
you something.” 

And there, with her own eyes upon the fire 
also, she tells of that evening parting with 
Harold Disney, but never a word of the figure 
that stood upon the mist-enshrouded dock, 
although, all through the telling, she sees it 
very, very plainly, in the dying embers of the 
fire. 

‘*He is not poor, mother,” she says; ‘‘ in- 
deed, he is quite rich. He need not keep the 
books for Grind & Stone. It was only, so he 
says, because he one day saw me there, and—— 
Look in the fire, dear mother. What would my 
answer mean to you and Rob?” 

‘*Dear daughter, do you love him 

A silence. Ah, very plainly now the picture 
of the wet mist and the dark dock, with the 
river swashing at its black feet, and the solitary 
figure, in the fire. 

In the pause of hesitation, of, perchance, to 
one heart at least, something far deeper, there 
breaks through the silence the sound of soft 
rapping against the wall. At its sound Nellie 
rises, and, softly going to a little bed in a cur- 
tained recess, draws the hangings aside to meet 
a face uplifted to hers, a face with a tremulous, 
boyish mouth, and large, pathetic dark eyes, with 
a world of language in them. 

She bends and kisses the face, the fingers of 
the two hands raised to her move rapidly. ‘‘ It 
is so good to have you home,” the fingers spell. 
‘** Are you very tired, Nellie?” She shakes her 
head in reply, and her fingers spell, ‘‘ How 
long have you beenawake ?” ‘* Eversince you 

came,” say the fingers; ‘‘ I waited for you to 
have your tea.” She kisses him again; the 
boy’s arms reach and clasp her neck. So both 
heads lay quite still for a momeut, and the 

eat bells begin to clang TWELVE! and the 
et bells ring Tweive! and the smell clocks 
echo Twelve! 

Then the fingers begin again. ‘‘ It is morn- 
ing now, and to-mo:row will be Christmas 


o” 
i 





is hidden in her brother’s pillow that weary, old 
refrain—so very old to the poor, so very weary 
to one man, sitting in the gray fog that so 
closely shrouds the old dock—his arms on his 
knees, his face hidden in them—they proclaim 
a tale utterly different, and this is what they 
say: 

‘* You, John Peady, what is this thing that 
you would do? You are thirty-four years old, 
John Peady. You have some little money laid 
by, it is true, hard-earned and honestly coined 
money. You are strong, able and willing to 
work—if you are able and and willing for your- 
self, how much more so would you be for one 
you loved ?—but you are only a dock watch- 
man! You have but the little education you 
have picked up yourself—odd bits, not worth a 
mention. You have neither polish nor man- 
ners, and you are a plain man, John Peady— 
you will grow plainer, too, as you grow older— 
and she is young and handsome, fit to find fa- 
vor in the eyes of a king. Oh, John Peady, a 
fool’s dream! A fool! a fool!” 

Derisively come these last words of the 


bells, clashing and clanging together, as if for | 


greater emphasis. When their vehemence has 
subsided, the silent listener, his attitude un- 
changed, gathers up the broken thread of their 
discourse and proceeds with it. 

‘‘Somewhere, I have read, or have heard some 
one else read, maybe, not being much of a 
reading man myself—of the lines that a famous 
poet once wrote : 

‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : It might have been.’ 


I think I understand that poetry, for I have 
dreamed a thing that is folly and madness, 
therefore I must ever shut it deep in my heart, 
and none shall know that it is there. 

**So, too, John Peady,” he continues, in an 
apostrophizing strain, ‘‘the many pictures which 
you have fashioned for yourself on such nights 
of fog and damp—on ai/ nights— pictures of a 
pleasant little room, and a hearth with a cheer- 
ful blaze upon it, and a face beside the hearth 
whose light is as a star in the small room. Ah, 
no need of fire or lamp to light the room if 
that face be in it. All these will you bury in 
your heart, deep, deep, John Peady, and over 
their grave will you write such words as the 
poet wrote : 

‘It might have been.’ 


‘And one thing more, John Peady.” The 
musing figure takes its face from between its 
hands, and rising, paces slowly across the wet 
dock, gray with the vapors of a coming morning. 
‘Tt has been a blessing to your life, aye, so 
great a blessing, that you can uever be half 
thankful enough that you saw it, saw her, and 
the face in the firelight. Dear fancy that you 
will never cease to picture. You can never be 
sorry that you saw it so plainly, even though it 
be written ”—a pause and a glance through the 
mist, lifting slowly from the river— 


” 


“*Tt might have been.’ 


Another day, and another night. Once more 
the loud vociferation of the chimes, the noisy 
rivalry of the bells, the feeble intonation of 
the clocks, and it is the first hour of morning 
again—that morning on which, some eighteen 
hundred years and more ago, the angels sang 
their hymns of praise, and the wondering 
shepherds listened. 

The grim doors of Grind, Stone & Grind 
close slowly---not until twelve do they close to- 
night, and even then reluctantly, as though 
loath to let their victims out. It has been a busy 
day, the busiest of a very busy week. Scores 
come out at the great doors; tired scores, 
weary, disheartened scores; a few — God pity 
those few; though, may His pity touch all— 
bitter and reckless scores. 

They go down the streets, some in groups, 
some singly. ‘There is no mist to-night; in- 
stead, ice frozen in many patches upon the 
walks; treacherous pitfalls that not a few 
units of the unwary scores slip upon. 

Behind the grim, closed doors the firm of 
Grind, Stone & Grind are securing the profits 
of the patronage derived from the great public, 
and in unto them the bells, and unto the w 
scores going home in the gray hours of the 
early morning, ring alike the ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

Ah, little children, when your eyes grow 





dow, is gone, and the lantern, burning feebly 
where the rope lies in a confused tangle, throws 
sickly, straggling rays upon the black water 
where two forms went down. 

** My love, my love.” This is all that is in 
his heart as the waters close above him. A 
white face rises to the surface near him. A few 
strokes and he has it in his arms, against his 
breast. Aye, death even cannot part them now. 
** My love!” he murmurs, and, in the sullen 
blackness of the waters, his lips touch hers. 

The rope, flung by ready hands, coils itself 
through the water. One struggle for his life, 
for a life more precious than his, and he is on 
the wet dock again with his dripping burden in 
his arms. 

Oh, pictured fancies of the little room. You 
never showed the beautiful face as white as 
this. Could the firelight give it color, could 
the lamplight, could any light but Heaven ? 

He carries her in his arms to the waiting- 
room. Other hands seek to relieve him of his 
burden, but he suffers them not. Kind and 
helpful hands apply restoratives, but he holds 
her still. Even in their busy excitement they 
note how pale his own face is, but he frowns 
when they speak of it, and bids them look to 
her. 

By-and-by the eyes slowly unclose, first with 
wonder in them, then with dawning recollec- 
tion, She looks up in his face (it is so natural 
to her that /e should have saved her, she never 
dreams of thinking it the work of any other) 
and smiles. He lays her down, then, in the 
arms of one of the busy ministers. When Death 
claimed her she was his own. Life has called 
her back and away from him. The pictures are 
fancies and dreams still. 

They are so plain before him, standing alone 
by the wheel, that he starts when a figure comes 
slowly before him, pausing there. ‘The face is 
the same that has smiled so often by his fire, 
but those eyes, that held just such a light in 
his dreams. He draws his breath sharply. God, 
is this a dream, too! : 

‘**You have saved my life,” murmurs the 
voice, Her voice. ‘*How can I thank you. 
How!” 

Their eyes meet. All the great longing of 
his heart is in them, and she knows how. 

Her face flushes. It did not need Heaven's 
light after all, though Love is a light from 
Heaven. 

‘**My darling!” he murmurs; and there, be- 
side the black waters that would have been her 
grave, his lips touch hers with the seal that 
gives him to her and her to him for evermore. 

Aud the bells ring out, far out over the city 
and over the water, sweetly, without a discord 
in their single peal, the grand old anthem— 
‘*Peuce on earth, good will to men.” But to 
these two, standing on the brink of a new day 
and a new life, they ring an answer to the wist- 
ful question of the childish finger—for him, 
for the weary, patient mother, for the man and 
woman whom love has touched and glorified, 
they ring: ‘‘ Christmas for ws / yes, Christmas 
for us /” 


’ 


Sparrow on the Housetop. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY 
Fannie A. Matuews. 


T was a dismal day in the latter part 
of November. Even the west end 
2} of London, under a_ leaden sky, 
3 drenched in a Scotch mist, and 
‘7 smothering in a dense, relentless fog, 
was not a pleasant place; but when 
it came to be Southwark, and a very dingy 
part of Southwark, far removed from good 
neighborhoods and from George Peabody’s 
model lodging-houses both, the scene of the 
beginning of my story is dispiriting enough. 
Guy Arnott, the stage manager of the 
Prince’s Fields Theatre, was hurrying from a 
late rehearsal to the out-of-the-way home of 
one of his utility gentlemen, a poor fe!low sick 
and dying with consumption; and on his way 
he had to cross Pennyroyal Lane. 
‘*Pennyroyal Lane”—alas! for the sweet and 
long-dead country days that gave it its name 
in the reign of good Queen Anne—is now a 
dingy, narrow street, built high on either side 
with the tallest and gloomiest tenements, 
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strings of bird-cages hang festooned from 
window to window, clattering in the wind, 
signs of the trade carried on within some of 
the darksome chambers. Old hats flap back 
and forth over this entrance, faded coats and 
threadbare gowns over that; here a casement 
stuffed with a bundle of rags, there another 
filled with a child’s haggard face. 

Arnott hurried; he was preoccupied and his 
mind was fuil of the Christmas pantomime that 
he was busy rehearsing, and he was in a state 
of worriment regarding a certain Angel whose 
rile he could find as yet no ‘‘ coryphée,” ‘* fig- 
urante,” or ‘‘ supe” at all suited to look, setting 
aside any capacity for the most limited action. 

A hansom dashing around the corner of 
Pennyroyal Lane and King George Street 
caused him to stop suddenly at the curb for it 
to pass; looking up, Arnott beheld a girl seated 
on the doorstep of the grimy tenement in front 


of him: a girl whose pure face, with its dark | 


sorrowful eyes staring sadly into space, seemed 
to him to be the very incarnation of his Christ- 
mas Angel. 

Arnott was young, and enterprising and im- 
pulsive; and he had been so far, in all his 
undertakings, successful. 

He advanced towards the crouching figure 
sitting in the doorway, with a pasteboard box 
held listlessly in the thin cold, fingers, and the 
tattered blue woolen hood shading the lovely 
golden hair. It seemed a child of not more 
than fourteen. 

‘* What is your name, little girl?” the mana- 
ger asked, instinctively touching his hat as he 
spoke. 

There was no answer; no motion giving the 
slightest recognition even of hi: question. 

At his approach half-a-dozen children 
ragged, barefooted, thin, cold children of the 
London streets—had instantly gathered about 
him, and listened open-mouthed to his speech. 

‘*Won’t you tell me your name, my child ?” 


Arnott repeats, gently, ‘‘and what troubles | 


you? for I am sure you are in trouble.” 

The girl does not move a muscle. A kind of 
blind and deaf and dumb despair seems to have 
settled upon the sweet young face. 


‘Er name’s Sparrer,” a small boy shrilly | 


pipes, while his companions giggle. 


‘* And she’s in trouble ’cause she ’aven’t sold | 


’er flowers, that’s why.” 

‘‘T want to buy flowers,” Arnott says, with 
alacrity, pulling out his purse. ‘‘Come, let 
ine see What have you?” He touches the box, 
and then she moves. 

Mechanically she unties tke string and takes 
off the cover, displaying half-a-dozen bunches 
of gaudy paper flowers. 

‘* How much are they ?” the manager asks. 

“*Twopence ha-penny a bunch.” The voice 
is singularly low and clear, bearing in its 
intonation the memories of a Yorkshire birth- 
place. 

‘*T will take them.” 

She selects the least glaring bunch of her 
stock, and with a faint gleam of returning ani- 
mation, raises her eyes to his. 


**Oh,” Arnott cries, hastily handing her | 


half-a-crown, and stuffing all the floral burden 
in his top-coat pockets, ‘tI mean I'll take them 
all.” 

** All!” she echoes, amazedly. 

** All!” cries the talkative small boy. ‘‘ Spar- 
rer’s in luck. 
as what buys posies by the wholesale !” 

‘* But,” the girl says, reluctantly shaking her 
head, ‘‘I—I have no change, sir; if you had 
some pennies, maybe—— ?” 

‘*T don’t want change, child,” he answers, 
impatiently. 

‘** But I couldn’t take it, sir.’ 

‘* But you must. See here, Miss Sparrow 

‘*Lawk! ‘Miss Sparrer!’” cries the small 
boy, executing a fandango. 

‘*She ain’t Miss Sparrer, Mr. ’Eavyswell— 
she’s nothin’ but Sparrer on the ’ouse-top, and 
she lives in the garret h’under the h’eaves with 
‘er grandame ; and she’s called Sparrer ’ 


’ 


” 


cause 
she ’ops like a sparrer and ’cause she feeds the 
sparrers, and ’cause she lives so ’igh !” 

Again the small boy performs his pas sez, 
aided and abetted by the laughte. and shouts 
of his comrades. 

Arnott takes a haacful of pennies from his 
pocket and distributes them amid the plaudits 
of the little «2owd. 

He is a man, in his profession, of marked 
alacrity and executive ability; these traits stand 
him in good stead now. 

He is vaguely interested in this girl, and he 
is very distinctly determined to have her face 
as a special feature of his holiday production. 


No amount of coaxing can elicit aught fur- | 


ther from Sparrow herself; but the small boy 
proves himself invaluable, and joyfully pilots 
the manager up the five flights of rickety stairs 


that lead to what he calls the ‘* Sparrer’s Nest.” | 
‘* Yer see,” the child says, taking a flying leap | 


where a step is missing, *‘ Sparrer’s grandame’s 
awful pertickler, and she ain’t the kind o’ gal 
noways, as h’answers back to no swell, Sparrer 
ain’t. She makes them flowers ’erself too, and 
sells them to the dancin’-ladies what plays at 
the theayter. But ’tain’t no business for a livin’ 
and I bet Sparrer and the grandame is oft’ner 
*ungry than filled. I sells papers for my livin’, 
I does. ’Ere we are. ‘Take care, rat’oles is 
awful big up ’ere. Say, Sir ’Eavyswell,” the 
small boy adds, sepulchrally drawing confiden- 
tially nearer to Arnott, ‘‘ who are you, anyhow? 
leastways do you bring tidin’s of Sparrer’s 
par? Td just like to know, yer know; ’cause 
Sparrer and me’s friends, we are.” 

‘*No, sir,” Arnott smilingly answers. ‘‘I 
bring no news of Sparrow’s father. Is this the 
door ?” 

The child nods. 

The manager raps. 

Guy Arnott always had a genial way with 
him; one of those cheerful, direct, self-confi- 
dent, kind.y men who inspire confidence, and 
usually deserve it. lu a murvelously short space 


Hooray for the West End swell | 


of time he is the possessor of the grandame’s 
short, sad story. 

Of a lovely daughter married to a ne’er-do- 
well; her death at the birth of her own daugh- 
ter, Sparrow; of the father’s finally going out 


girl of fourteen and the old woman of seventy- 
three to watch and wait, in the little Yorkshire 
farmhouse, to be sent for, or for his home-com- 
| ing. ‘The frequent first letters-—then fewer 

|} at last none—not a word for two years. 
then the roof sold over their heads, and the 
little all gone under the bailiff’s edict. The 
coming up to London—cruel, crushing Lon- 
don, that year after year lures its myriads 
of victims from the green lanes of merrie 
England, and gives them in return for their 





| 


of its streets. 
For the last eight months they had struggled 
along pitifully ou Sparrow’s paper flowers, liv- 


buy. 

Arnott listened patiently, even interestedly, 
to the end, and then he spoke on his own be- 
half. 

With an instinctive caution he approached 
the subject of the theatre. The old dame’s 


eler of prejudices, and Guy Arnott, with his 


long in convincing the poor old woman that 
her grandchild would be as safe among the 
floats and flies of the Prince's Fields Theatre as 
she could be in her ‘‘ nest.” 
All the grandame stipulated for was that 
) Sparrow herself should be willing. And just 
then they heard a ‘‘ tap-tap” up the staircase, 
| and the voice of the small boy uplifted, as he 
helped the girl up the rickety steps, 

The door opened and she came in, bringirg, 
Guy thought, the sunshine with her. 
saw that she was lame, and that her motion in 
walking was a sort of a hop much like a spar- 
row’s. 

‘* Thirty shillings a week.’ 

It sounded to the half-starved child’s ears 
like a mine of gold. 
| And all she would be required to do was to 
| be swung high in the air in the theatre above 
| the scenic housetops, and be the Angel cf the 
| Christmas play. 

It all seemed like some strange and wonder- 
ful dream, and through it all Sparrow had but 


’ 


there—if only Dad would come home.” 

The girl’s brilliant, handsome, wellnigh 
good-for-nothing father had been her idol, and 
day by day, as. she wandered through the 
smoky streets, night by night as she climbed 
the weary stairs, that strong faith and hope in 
and for her father kept her up. 

‘* Would Miss Sparrow accept ?” 

Of course she would. 

And Guy, already half jealous of the sweet- 
| ness and loveliness of this little street-waif, at 
}onee called in the small boy and stipulated 
with him at eight shillings a week to attend 
Miss Sparrow back and forth to the theatre 
each night when the piece should begin. 

Arnott left behind him on the deal table the 
few shillings he happened to have in his purse ; 
and, directing the new members of his com- 





gratulating himself on the fwrore he was sure 
that exquisite face would make. 


find to the leading man. ‘‘ If the photograph- 


than a dream !” 


Sparrow was at the stage-door of the Prince’s 
Fields, hovered over protectingly by the small 
boy, who insisted upon acting as duenna thus 


before ten o'clock, and finally when the hour 
did sound forth from a neighboring clock, she 
trembled as she limped to the dark and narrow 
portal. She turned the knob, an old man 
greeted her with a nod, and before he ceuld 
speak Arnott himself was at her side. 

How kind he was. How gently and patiently 
he explained everything to her ; for to Sparrow 
| ** behind the scenes” was even more a world of 
| mysteries than to most. She had never been 
inside of a theatre in her life. 

Presently she saw two or three familiar faces 

-those of the young ‘ dancing ladies,” to 
whom, as the small boy had told Arnott, she 
sold her flowers. 

They smiled and giggled, and finally, en- 
countering the manager’s fixed gaze, rciupsed 
into the shadows of the wings. 
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to America to seek better fortune, leaving the | 


And | 


youth, their hopes, their hearts, their tears, | 
only the bitterness and starvation and terrors | 





being about the Prince’s Fields, yearning for 
the night when his duties should legitimately 
begin. 

And Guy Arnott ? 

Guy was simply irrevocably, honestly in love 
with Sparrow, a little lame waif whom he had 
found in the bitter cold of the London streets, 
whom he daily saw and daily hoped to see. 
She had grown to be his last thought at night, 
his first as he wakened. Guy Arnott, beloved 
of many beautiful and accomplished young 
theatrical ladies, had never. in his thirty-one 
years, bestowed a thought upon one of them 
but upon Sparrow. 

It was the day before Christmas. Dress re- 
hearsal had been called for eleven o’clock ; to- 
night was the first night of course, being Christ- 
mas Eve, of the new play. It was nearly five 
in the afternoon before Arnott lifted Sparrow 


| gently from her perch, after the transforma- 


ing along, Heaven alone knows how, on such | 
crumbs as those pitiful tawdry blossoms could | 


Yorkshire prejudices were deeply rooted, and | 
had grown with her growth against play-actors 
and play-houses; but poverty is a great lev- | 


pleasant, persuasive voice and manner, was not | 


Then he | 


one hope, one thought: ‘‘If only Dad were | 


tion scene. 

‘*Did the lights dazzle you? Were you 
afraid?” the manager asked, as he himself 
unfastened the straps concealed by her drapery 
and the large, soft, folded wings. 

‘** No, not in the least,” she answered. 

** But you are tired ?” 

‘*A little,” Sparrow acknowledged, reluc- 
tantly. Swinging aloft for three mortal hours, 
whilst principals and chorus and ballet and 
supes went over and over their parts, and with 
a succession of lime lights and blue lights and 
pink, and green, and gold lights shining in 
one’s eyes, could not be aught else than tiring. 

‘*Well,” Guy says, quickly, ‘‘I’ve a cab 
outside, and, if you'll allow me, I will drive 
you home, and will stop on the way and get 
something jolly for the grandame’s supper. 
Shall we?” 

‘Oh, how nice that would be!” she cried, 
with all the impulsive pleasure of her sixteen 
years. And then she blushed, as she added : 

‘* But no, oh no, Mr. Arnott, it is very good 
of you, but I couldn’t, really.” 

‘* Oh, yes, you can. It’s Christmas Eve, you 
know, and I—I always give some little ex- 
pression of my sympathy to the members of 
the company on Christmas Eve.” 

The manager utters this pious fraud with 
commendable glibness. 

‘* Do you ?” 

‘“To be sure. Please, Miss Sparrow, do 
get in and let me drive you home. It’s really 
very nasty weather, and you'll have enough of 
walking getting back to the theatre to-night.” 

Sparrow gets in. 

Arnott follows her. 

The hansom spins around the corner, and 
away, through the sleet and mist and fog, 
across Southwark Bridge and up through the 
city and the Strand and on into Regent Street 


| itself! 


pany to be at the theatre promptly at ten the | 
next morning, he hurried away, inwardly con- | 


‘*Talk of your professional beauties!” he | 
cried the following day, as he described his | 


ers ever get hold of that child’s face, the rest | 
of the women will go to the wall. She is lovelier | 


before his apprenticeship actually began, long | 


| As Arnott had said, the girl would have little | 
| todo. Each day she was securely strapped by | 
| his own hands in the wire apparatus used for | 


such purposes, and gradually hoisted up, up 
amid the flapping muslin clouds ani gauze 
vapors, and tarletan empyreans of theatrical 
firmaments. 

At first she had to keep her eyes closed, but 
after a week’s practice she grew hardened to the 
aerie heights, and was not dizzy at all. She 
could then fold her hands together as the bal- 





| the roof-beams, where the cobwebs hung just 

above her head. She could wave the wand of 

white muslin lilies that the property man gave 
| her, and gaze down upon the spires and roofs 
| of the mimic town boneath her with perfect 
| confidence. She had learned her three cues 
| quickly, and both the prompter and the little 
| Italian ballet-master declared her to be as apt 
a pupil as they ever had; and that, were it not 
for her lameness, she would be a credit to the 
profession. 

The small boy lived and moved and had his 


let-master taught her to, and look up calmly to | 


‘* Where are we going?” cries she, at last 
breaking the silence, and recognizing that she 
is not nearing the vicinity of Pennyroyal Lane. 

‘* We are going to the confectioner’s to buy 
the grandame a Christmas box. And Sparrow!” 
— Guy Arnott looks down into the lovely, fright- 
ened dark eyes so near his own—‘‘ Sparrow,” 
he falters, ‘* I love you,"you see, and I wanted 
to tell you about it to-night, and to ask you 
for—for a Christmas present. May I?” He 
takes the cold little fingers in his own trem- 
bling ones as he speaks. 

‘*T don’t—don’t know. I don’t understand,” 
she gasps, half sobbing, and shrinking away 
from him. 

‘*Why, my darling!” cries the young man, 
catching her to his heart. ‘‘It is simple 
enough. I love you, I want you to be my 
wife, to be married to me some day, any day 
next week, in St. Saviour’s Church—don’t you 
understand now, Sparrow ?” 

‘*Oh,” whispers the girl, half frightened at 
her own joy, **if Dad would only come home.” 

‘*Perhaps he will, darling—who knows? 
Perhaps this very night he may come home to 
you for Christmas. And Sparrow, you will 
give yourself to me?” 

His answer was not in words. 

On they drove through the busy shining 
street of splendid shops. At last Arnott came 
to a sense of sublunary matters. He got out. 
He bought fruits and bonbons, and stuff for 
gowns, and silver brooches, and a shawl and a 
marvelous bonnet, and perfumes and flowers 
and threw them péle méle into Sparrow’s lap. 
And then these two in the gathering darkness 
of the Winter’s night drove back across the 
river and up through the squalid streets and 
into Pennyroyal Lane. 

And Sparrow climbed up to the housetop, 
the small boy carrying the parcels and chatter- 
ing all the way, and then from the window of 
her ‘‘ nest” she threw out into the wet winds a 
kiss to her lover, and sent up to high Heaven a 
prayer or thanksgiving to the Christ-Child for 
His good gift to her. 

It was already night, and ere long the Christ- 
mas crowds were surging in to the Prince’s 
Fields, happiness, good-humor and bright anti- 
cipation written on every face. 

The small boy, his eyes patterned after 
saucers, sat in the pit, clutching a damp pro- 
gramme, whereon he had beheld with awe in 
the long cast, this: ‘‘ The Christmas Angel: 
Miss Sparrow.” Beside him lounged a hand- 
some, sunburnt man. As the play progressed 
the small boy grew more and more excited, for 
presently, he knew, his little lame friend would 
come floating across the stage. 

And so it was. The snow lay thick on all 
the village green; it glistened in the moonlight 
on all the roofs of the hamlet; here and there 
a candle’s light shone from a tiny window, the 
heroine crouched at the threshold of her old 
home; and then on the still, cold air broke 
the music of the bells from the little church 
yonder under the hillside, and from behind the 
scenes came the sweet young voices of children 
singing the carols, and the orchestra played its 
soft accompaniment, whilst the vast audience 
sat breathless, waiting. 
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Then slowly, softly as the snowflakes come, 


| the Christmas Angel fioated across the wide 








stage of the Prince’s Fields Theatre, her hands 
uplifted in benediction as she thrice waved her 
lily wand above the poor wanderer who clung 
weeping at her father’s door. Ks 

**Sparrer on the ’ouse-top !” murmured the 
small boy,wild with excitement and delight, as 
he fairly stood up to see the better. . 

And—could the sunburned man beside him 
have caught the infection of the street-child’s 
enthusiasm ? for he, toc, stood up in bis place, 
his breath coming quickly, as he stared at that 
beautiful, golden-haired vision. 

And then, louder and sweeter the carols 
so.uded out, when, throwing ber arms up 
wildly above her head, with one pitiful, ring- 
ing cry of ‘‘ Dad!” the little flower-seller of 
Pennyroya! Lane fell with a crash to the stage- 
floor of the theatre. : 

At the same instant a man and a boy sprang 
from the pit, dashed across the orchestra, over 
the footlights, and pushed beh'’nd the heavy 
roller of the curtain. 

The curtain—that had been hastily rung 
down—and on the other side of it Guy Arnott 
knelt with the girl whom he loved in his 
arms. 

The invisible wire had given way, the appa- 
tus that he thought so safe had proved treach- 
erous, and the surgeon who stood there said 
that there was ‘‘no hope.” 

The girl opened her eyes slowly and took in 
the sight of the two who had rushed on from 
the front. 

‘** Dad !” whispered she, faintly. 

** Aye, lass, it be Dad! Aye, lass, your own 
Dad!” And that was all that he could say. 
Country-bred folk have small power of speech 
when death stares up at them from beloved lips 
and eyes. 

The small boy sobbed. Above all the hushed 
din of the place, one could hear the child’s ery- 
ing, and all about a sea of kindly faces—ballet- 
girls, clown, pantaloon, heroes, heroines, Col- 
umbine—watched in the first hour of Christmas 
morning for the lame girl to die. 

‘* Darling.” whispered her half-crazed lover, 
as he turned from his last appeal to the sur- 
geon, ‘‘ speak a word, just a word, to me. Say 
that you forgive me for putting you there.” 
Arnott glanced at the wire that hung broken 
from the roof. 

‘Forgive you,” echoed Sparrow, while a 
happy smile illumined her lovely face. ‘‘ It is 
Christmas, Guy, you know, and you are giving 
me —I mean,” she faltered, ‘‘ my Christmas gift 
is peace. I shall—never—be tired—or hungry 
—any more.” 

It was never known whether the shock of be- 
holding her long-lost father caused the girl to 
start, and so, by the jar, break the overtaxed 
wire or not, but Guy Arnott always thought 
sO. 

Sparrow’s ‘‘ Dad” had just gotten off a ship 
at London Docks that Christmas Eve, and had 
drifted into the Princes Fields with the crowd, 
ne to go straight to Yorkshire the next 

ay. 

In Coombe-Branting Churchyard there is a 
green and rounded grave; above it stands a 
headstone, and cut on it is this: ‘‘ Jeannie Har- 
rison, intended wife of Guy Arnott. Aged 17 
years. Not a sparrow shali fall to the ground 
without your Father.” 

And every year, at Christmas time, the stage- 
manager of the Prince’s Fields Theatre, South- 
wark, comes down from London to the little 
Yorkshire village; there is always a thin, 
small boy with him, and on her grave they lay 
wreaths of holly bright with berries, and all 
about the sparrows sing for her their cheeriest 
Christmas carols. 


TILDY ANN. 


By Patrence STapieron. 


YJHERE the ocean kisses the rugged 
Maine coast are many capes, narrow 
points of land like long fingers 

Vy pointing out to sea. Sometimes 

| these capes round and form nearly 
land-locked basins, or, again, they 

are just the strip of earth and gray rock, with 
restless breakers roaring on either side. Cush- 
man’s Cape incloses almost a land-locked basin. 

In this quiet little harbor the smal! sailboats of 

the fishermen lie at anchor. On the high bluffs 


| of the shore from which the Cape extends are 


the homes of the fishermen. Their houses are 
one-storied, with big chimneys in the middle 
of the roof and small windows. Some dwell- 
ings are whitewashed, and have picket-fences, 
but most of them are gray like the rocks, and 
seem to be set at random all over the ledges. 
On the bluff, near the narrow outlet of the 
harbor into the sea, stands a neat, white cot- 
tage,with green blinds and whitewashed fence ; 
near it are a few stunted pines, and the re- 
mains of a flower bed—dry stalks and dead 
leaves—this chilly December day. 

It is Christmas Eve at the Cape. There isno 
snow, but the wind blowing from the ocean is 
a breath from the Arctic Sea. All the houses 
have columns of smoke pouring from their 
wide-mouthed chimneys, and all the little win- 


| dows throw cheerful red gleams over the frosty 


ground, and some near the harbor, long slant- 
ing beams out on the quiet water. ‘The fish- 
ing-boats lie motionless at anchor ; their bare, 


ropeless masts make them look like the 
naked, leafless trees inland. Away out on 
the edge of the Cape is a beacon — crossed 


sticks of wood like a huge X—and this has a 
weird look in the moonlight. The breakers are 
rolling on either side of the Cape with a long, 
lazy plash ; they are calmer by the entrance to 
the harbor, as if respecting all sailors abroad 
such a night, and desiring to make their home- 
ward wnv easy and safe. 

in uli the liphted homes is Christmas cheer 
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THE WICKED SNOWBALL; OR, THE MISFORTUNES OF A GOAT—A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 








and comfort. There is no church 
around the Cape, but Christmas is as holy. 
They are poor, these honest fishermen, and 
money is scarce, for they barter mostly with 
their fish; yet in each home there is some 
simple gift, given with love and good wishes. 
The children are asleep now in sloping-roofed 
attic chambers, curled up in warm feather beds, 
dreaming of Santa Claus, their quiet breathing 
echoing the sobbing of the sea. 

Far out at sea, beyond the beacon at the end 
of the Cape, isa white speck. 
full to-night, and the breakers are tipped with 
molten silver ; even the sail catches the beauti- 
ful light, and then the boat comes into view, 
sailing up a broad beam of silver like a shining 
pathway into Heaven. 

‘*Thar h’ain’t no light 
Enoch.” 

The speaker, a short, broad old man, with 
bronzed face, wiry white beard and hair, and 
bright blue eyes, that seem to have caught and 
kept the color of the sea, holds the tiller with 
one hand, while with the other he points to the 
white house on the cliff. A second figure is in 
the bow of the boat tending the jib-sheet. A 
tall, broad-shouldered man, stooping a little, 
with big feetand hands. His clothes are patched 
clumsily, but neat and clean, and his whole 
appearance is that of a man without woman- 
kind. 

**T kno’t, Sile,” he said, patiently. He was a 
man born to suffer, but to bear with noble 
silence ; it was in his face, his eyes, his very 
shoulders. 

‘*‘Don’t ye never wish, now,” said Sile, kindly, 
‘*that ye’d sorter made up ter Malindy Rol- 
lins? Likely gal an’ good housekeeper—single 
yit, Enoch,” with a sly twinkle. 

‘* Tonly keered for her—for her,” said Enoch, 
dreamily. 

‘*Keered for her!” repeated Sile, testily, 
‘*Tildy Ann Mattocks. What did she do? run 
off and left ye—w’an’t merried three month, 
gone five year. You h’ain’t husband nor wid- 
derer, but is wrecked like ; I’ve seen sich hulks 
on the shores afore. What's goin’ ter ’come of 
ye, Enoch? *Tain’t naterel ye kin live this life 
allus, that ye’ll allus be waitin’ fur her. What’s 
come of her? she goin’ off with that Pert Bil- 
lings—a bad lot. Ye carn’t think arter Tildy 
Ann hed bin livin’ in Bostin an’ all the disgrace 
of her runnin’ off she’d come back here to the 
Cape ter be pinted at and shamed ?” 

‘Oh, Sile,” groaned the other, ‘‘ hush, hush, 
you hurt me so!” 


in your house, 


for miles , 


| the melodeon 


The moon is | 





‘Hurt ye; yes, but what good will’t do? Look | 


av that empty house, dead like. Look to the 
t’other, them lights. My own house thar. ’Tain’t 
so fine as your’n, maybe, but I know under 
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pictures, the pretty paper on the wall, all 
bought to please her, and there in the corner 
she could play and sing and 
he had purchased this for her that very day 
five years before, when she ran away and left 
him. He sat down by the fire; his big New- 
foundlanc dog, after the raptures of greeting 
him, lay by his side; his Maltese cat—Tildy’s 
kitten, now staid and old—curled up in the 
cozy chair that always stood opposite waiting 
for her mistress. 

‘*Five years ago this Christmas Eve, Frolic,” 
he said to the dog, who looked at him with big, 
affectionate eyes—‘‘ you were a little pup then; 


| to his loving breast. 


she was so fond of pets, she named you Frolic, | 


you are sober enough now—I come home from 
B——-in my boat, bringing a dress for her, a blue 
one; it seemed pretty to me. I went into the 
bedroom there and hid so I'd hear what she 
said in her surprise. She come in with the 
Billings girl—the organ hadn’t come then—it 
come (sadly) the next day, when she was gone. 
‘ He’s got this for my Chris’mus,’ my little girl 
says; ‘it’s pretty, Pert.’ ‘Pretty,’ says the 
other, a big bold girl, with an evil face; 
cheap and cottony, everything here is cheap, 
you’re a slave to a common fisherman.’ 
didn’t hear no more. I closed my ears. Oh, 
if I had known! They went out then, and 
never come back, Frolic. If I had only 
knowed, if I had only suspected then, I might 
have saved her. A year after they went it was, 
somehow I heered she was sick—I had hunted 
Bostin over for her all in vain. I hadn’t much 
money then, so I sold the boat and sent it all to 
the Billings woman for my little girl. 
was the larst. They’d gone from Bostin, and 
this is a big, lone world for a fisherman to 
travelin. Frolic, ’'ve bought no other boat, for 
I've felt I might need it for her, and all I arn 
I save till the time come I’m sent for. Mebbe,” 


That | 


| drench him every moment. 
‘it’s | 


I ; 


he went on hopefully, ‘‘ she might come back, | 
and then we’d have the new boat, and she and | 


I would christen it together. We'd sail by 
moonlight out at sea and up the river and she 
would sing for me like she used to, sounding 
so sweet over the waves and echoing on the 
wooded shores. Never a Chris’mus sence,” he 
went on, after a pause, ‘‘ but ve bought her a 
dress, not cheap, but ones that cost more money 
than would keep fam’lies here four months. I 
don’t feel it sinful ; to beautiful women like her 
all those fine things belong by right; it’s like 
decking a canary in a sparrer’s feathers, put- 
ting humbly gowns on her. I'd like to think, 
Frolic, if I was drowned at sea, as I kiny I 
shall be, it being in the blood, all my iciks 
never having land burial, that she’ll find them 
gowns and know I thought on her and loved 


| her till the larst.” 


that gray roof is a kind woman waitin’ for me; | 
| had come up with the tide and was moaning 


my old wife, Enoch, an’ the children thar, an’ 
my gal, my yeller-haired Marthy, who'll crawl 
up in my lap an’ snuggle her head under my 
beard an’ arsk ’bout Santy Claus. Lord bless 
her sweet heart ; for’erd thar in the locker is a 
doll for her, yaller-haired an’ blue-eyed like 
herself. She’ll open her eyes ter-morrer. Ye 
might have a home like that, Enoch, an’ chil- 
drun; thar’s laws ter free ye— 

** Sile, don’t say no more,” said Enoch. ‘‘I 
earn’t bear it nohow. Listen. It’s born in me, 
I s’pose, to love her and only her. You know 
what my childhood was. Father and mother 
always a-quarreling, and neither of them cared 
for me; saving money was all they thought on. 
When ten year ago—I was only twenty—they 
was drowned coming in by the pint right in 
sight of home, I was so upset by being in peace 
I couldn’t understand it; I was lonely like, 
too. ‘Bout then Amos Mattocks come back 
home; he’d lived off the Cape twenty-five year, 
but he come home todie; poor he was, and the 
ruined old house there didn’t harf shelter him 
from the cold, so I give him a home with me. 





A timid knock startled him then. The wind 
drearily about the house. He 
room and tremblingly opened the door. A 
tall woman with a flapping cloak. He drew 


crossed the | 


back with that oft-recurring sense of misery | 


and disappointment. Only Malindy Rollins. 

‘*Come in,” he said, hospitably, ‘* it’s a wild 
night for you to be out.” 

She followed him into the room and 
by the fire, a fine, large woman, with a kindly, 
sensible face. She laid off her shawl and hood 
and he placed them on the sofa. 

‘‘T’ve been ont ter Marm Billings’s,’ 


Sé 


’ 


said 


rt down | 


Malindy, panting a little: ‘it’s awful windy. | 
She’s mighty sick and can’t live long, and Lord | 


knows where Pert is and her marm a beggin’ 
and prayin’ for her to come ”  Malindy 
stopped suddenly, Pert Billings could scarcely 
be a pleasant topic to Enoch Stetson. 

‘“l'm sorry for the poor mother,” said 
Enoch ; and then they went on to talk of other 


| things, of the hard times, Malindy’s school the 


I know folks said it was rediculous, but it was | 


a new life for me. He was a gentleman with 
larnin’, and he taught me sum’at outsider this” 
—with a wave of his long arm to the Cape they 
were nearing. ‘*I know his daughter was wild, 
but when he came she was only twelve, and spoil- 
ed, mebbe, but no harm in her ; like a bird sing- 
ing all day, as light-hearted and gay. Not like 
the childrun here, which grow grave and old 
early by work and poverty. When he died he 
left her to me; she hadn’t no relashuns, so I 
kep’ her. I loved her, Sile, as a child; I didn’t 


know it was another kind, till foiks come to | 
me arter her father died and said it was scan- | 


derlous her being tq my house, and they told 
her, so you know‘she went up inland to work 
for the Perkinses. Her slavin’ in a kitchen 
with her little hands and slender shoulders! 
Then I went to her and offered her my home. 
She come to me, like a little frightened bird, 
and hid her head on my shoulder. I took her 
home—home——” He struggled with a sob. 
‘* We was merried. 
inter my lonesome home, she clinging to my 
arm, that it warn’t the love for a child I had 
for her, but a man’s love for his wife. Those 
three months were heaven, Sile; such a faith- 
ful little wife, my Tildy Ann.” He broke 
down and buried his head on his arm. Sile 
coughed. 

‘“*T know how it was, Enoch, I see all this, 
but I see better nor you Pert Billings when she 
come, flauntin’ her fine Boston clothes and 
turnin’ the gal’s head, an’ leadin’ her astray.” 

‘*T don’t think she knowed at all what life 
meant,” said Enoch, rising and lowering the 
jib. They had come through the narrow pass- 
age into the basin during the last remark of 
the old man. He left Sile thea at the wharf 
and walked up to his desolate home. He did 
not light the lamp, but heaped wood on the 
fire and let the moonlight and firelight mingle 
in the room. His door was never locked— 
she might come. Every time he entered the 
house, it was with a flush of hope that quickly 
turned to weary disappointment. He looked 
about the room; the neat carpet, the Franklin 
stove with its brass andirons, the vases, the 


I knowed when we come | 





coming week, of old people dead and young 
people to be married. 

‘*T was so chilled I had to come in and 
warm myself,” said Malindy, shyly. 
hope folks won’t talk.” 

‘* Why should they?” said Enoch, slowly ; 
‘“we are such old friends, Malindy.” He 
gently pressed her hand. 


“*T do | 


| 


‘*T will never for- | 


get your kindness five year ago when I lay here | 


like a dead man. You know my love for her, 
Malindy, as nobody else does ; you have been 
kind when the rest of the folks here called me 
crazy and a fool.” 

‘“[Pve read of love like yourn in books,” 
sighed Malindy. 

Just then Frolic rose to his feet, his hair 
erect, his eyes glaring. 

‘*Merciful Heaven, does he see a ghost!” 
cried Malindy. 

‘*A ghost!” repeated Enoch, white as snow. 
The dog crouched by the door barking madly. 
Enoch rushed out into the night. 
blew furiously, the sea, lashed to a foam, was 
seething and boiling like a caldron, the moon 
was vailed with angry clouds that, torn and 


| ragged, blew rapidly across the sky. A puff of 
wind put out the light Malindy was holding in | 





the open door. The dog disappeared in the 
darkness and Enoch followed blindly. Hark ! 
What was that! Above all the roar of wind 
and sea, a wailing ery. Enoch kept close to 
the dog and they both halted on the brink of 
that sea-swept cliff, the dog howling or snuff- 
ing queerly on the frosty ground. For a 
moment, then, the moon came out from behind 
the clouds and Enoch saw something lying on 
the seaweed-covered rocks below. Oh, for 
light to guide him down that terrible cliff! 
Oh, for strength to reach that something so far 
below! Slowly, tortuously, he let himself 
down, clinging to the stunted bushes, to rocks, 
to seaweed. 

The waves are greater now! The frothing, 
seething line of water that follows a receding 
breaker creeps nearer, nearer! Each round 
billow, more majestic, more frightful, thunders 
upon the rocks, booms under the tide-worn 
caverns, and where it flung a spray on a white 
face, now a fringe of foam touches and clings 
to soft golden hair, to a quiet, passive hand. 


‘ 


The wind | 


| all that money.” 
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, In an instant a wave shall come mightier than 
all and will crash on that and with 
treacherous, resistless grasp carry away a body 
off the slimy, slippery rocks, out to sea to sport 
with it, and fling it hither and thither. 

A deafening roar, a reverberating crash! 
Boom, boom into the caverns below: swish, 


face, 


swish, hissing over the seaweed, then swift, 
swift, balked of its prey, back to the depths 
below. 


The white face is not there; it is close to a 
rough coat, close to a faithful heart. 

He had no fear, she was with him, held close 
The jealous sea could 
not separate them now. 
ing cliff they cannot climb, before them the 
murderous sea, waiting to take them. There 
is no escape. His home is far from the rest 


| 
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know how funny she could be). ‘ Sure his 
heart’s give to you, so it would be wuss’n livin’ 
with a dead man. Good-night to ye.” 

The door slammed, but they did not heed. 
A new life had opened for them. Christmas 


| cheer and content would reign for ever in their 


hearts. 

‘* You forgive me,” 
with yearning eyes. 

Fe My sweet girl-wife, with her pale face, her 
little, thin hands. Forgive her—l« ve cannot 
be angry. In Heven there is nuthin’ to fur- 
give, and Heven is come to me now, the better 


she said, Jooking at him 


| for all the lonesome waiting.” 


Above is the frown- | 


Over the ledges, her long cloak flapping, 
went Malindy Rollins. They had forgotten her, 


| she had forgotten herself in her joy for them; 


on the Cape, the sea is coming higher every | 
mother called : 


moment. She is unconscious, perhaps dead ; 
better so, Still he has her at last—they can 
lie in the same grave. He is as far from the 
sea as he can get now, and the furious waves 
He is becoming 
chilled and numb, but he clings to her and 
holds her close, bracing his feet between rocks 
that crush him savagely when lifted by the in- 
coming breakers. 


‘* Hulloo!” sounds a voice from above. His 
dog barks. 
‘*Hulloo !” Enoch answers, his voice so 


hoarse and strange, he does not realize that it 
is his. He is so far under the edge of the cliff 
he cannot see above. Then something falls 
down—it hits his arm—a rock, and tied to it 
a rope. He tries the rope—it seems stout 

there is no time to waste. She moans then, for 
a wave strikes her face ; he ties her to the rope 
steadily and strongly, facing the waves. Cling- 
ing to her, he cries: ‘‘ Ready!” and slowly, 
with infinite difficulty, the rope goes on, up 
over the cliff. If it should break, if she should 
fall! He utters such a prayer as a strong soul 
prays. The dog barks, ‘*All right!” floats down 





from above, then wave upon wave comes beat- | 


ing, crashing ; confused and crushed by the | 


awful force, Enoch gives up his hold—he is 
sliding down the rocks, drawn by the under- 
tow; something strikes him, in a last drowning 
grasp he clutches it, praying for her, thinking 
of her. God be thanked, the noblest, best, 


the bravest of all the Stetsons shall not find a | 


resting-place in the cruel sea! 

When he realizes where he is he only thinks 
of her—how he was drawn up he does not 
know; but on the cliff by the light of a feeble 
lantern he sees Malindy Rollins, bareheaded, 
draggled and weeping, with torn and bleeding 
hands; at his side his frantic dog; standing 
apart, half hidden by the tree to which the 
rope is tied, a shrinking, childish figure. He 
goes to it; she is alive. 

‘*She helped me drag you up,” pants Ma- 
lindy; ‘‘she come to life when she hearn me 
yell to ye. Arter I'd hauled her up I couldn’t 
a got you up, don’t seem to me, for I was clean 
tuckered out, but she took holt and she seemed 
to be given more’n man’s strength to do it. It 
was love as give it to her, I’m set to b’lieve.” 

Generous Malindy, there were bitter tears 
now in your big, kind eyes. 

‘*T am not worthy, Enoch, Enoch,” sobs the 
dear-remembered voice, but he does not heed ; 
he catches the child’s figure in his arms and 
rushes to hishome. The fire burns brightly 
(they have suffered years of agony in so short 
a time), the lamp, relit, beams a cheerful wel- 
come. 
hair, her face, her hands, sobbing ‘‘ It carn’t 
be true, it carn’t be my girl-wife !” 
and Malindy come in, but stand respectfully 
apart. 

‘*T have suffered so,” Tildy sobs. ‘‘ I went 
with her; we worked in a factory, so hard, so 
terribly hard. 
dances and all. 


I went toafew. Once I met 


She tried to make me go to the | 


no one remembered she was a heroine. 
She started with a sigh when her bedridden 


** Merry Chris’mus, Malindy. It’s mornin’, 
dearie. Ye must be cold an’ tired stayin’ the 
long night away.” 

‘** Merry Chris’mus,” she answered, vaguely ; 
then brightly: ‘‘ Merry Chris’mus to ye, and 
meny of ’em, and to all on arth, and to him; 
but he’s got his beyant all the wishing. Enoch 
Stetson’s wife has come home, mother.” 


A WAIF ON THE WATERS. 


By Srpetzia B. Enaccome. 


WHAT'S THIS ? 


a 
oy LL was confusion in the large and 
busy refreshment-room attached to 
the important Russian railway sta- 
2| tion. One heavy train, well packed 
oO} both with passengers and goods, had 

« just taken its departure for the north. 
Another, similarly freighted, from the south, 
had just arrived, breathlessly, it might be said, 
in front of the broad platform, and now stood 
there meekly, whilst its cargo of all descrip- 
tions, human and otherwise, found its way once 
more into the open air. 

A volume of human life, indeed! All eager 
to descend, all alike weary after their long 
journey. And, also, all closely muffled up. 

The door of a second-class carriage was 
thrown hastily open, and a lady as _ hastily 
alighted. 

A lady, or at least so it seemed, judging by 
her graceful and also easy bearing. Otherwise 
it would have been quite impossible to form 
any precise opinion as to her social rank. The 
mode of dress adopted decides, as a rule, this 
knotty point in Muscovitish lands; but in the 
present case, little was to be gleaned from the 





| outward aspect of affairs. The cloak worn was 


He lays her on the sofa, stroking her | 


The dog | 


a horrible drunken woman in the street, led by | 


T was with Pert; we was dressed 
When I shuddered the aw- 


a policeman. 
up like Pert does. 


ful woman turned to me and cried: ‘ You'll | 


come to this! You'll cometo this!’ Hush, 
let me talk, Enoch: tell you all. I ran awa 
then from Pert. I never saw her again. t 
went away off in the country and worked so 
hard—such a long, lonely time—but I dared 
not come back. Once I met a sailor from here 
he used to know me. He told me you had 
sold your boat, and all for me, and Pert had 
kept the money and lied to you, and he said 
folks thought you’d get a divorce from me and 
marry Malindy Rollins——” 

‘* Hush, hush,” groaned Enoch. 

‘*T will speak, dear, this once. 
on till I had two hundred dollars. 


So I worked 
Here they 


are,” taking, with trembling hands, a little | 


** Look 


faded purse wet with sea water. 


hands in his and covered them with kisses. 
“Tl go back, I said, and leave the money and 


He caught the thin little | 


a little note telling him that I loved him all the | 


time, and my heartis broken. Then I will go 
away and never be heard of any more. So I 
eame, Enoch, walking so many weary miles, 
and I looked in the window and saw you and 
Malindy sitting here by the fire. You took her 
hand, and then I thought you were married to 
her, and I got wild and desprit. Iran out to 
the cliff and jumped over, and then I knew no- 


thing more till I heard her say you was down | 


on the rocks, near the awful sea, and I seemed 
to be given the strength to bring you up.” 

She sank back with a shuddering little cry. 
He gathered her in his arms and laid her cheek 
close to his. 

‘* You'd better git some dry clothes on, you 
two,” said Malindy, with an attempt at jovial- 
ity that her tear-wet face belied. ‘* You’re wet 
as drownded rats. As for me, Tildy Ann, I’m 


| an old maid, born to be one, and it does me a 


heap o’ good to see ye in your old place, and 
the hull town’ll say so, too. I wouldn’t merry 
Enoch Stetson nohow, grate humbly thing.” 
(Malindy’s voice choked now. She did not 





rather such as might have belonged to one of 
the peasant class, and the large woolen shawl 
enveloping the back of her head and shoulders 
bespoke the same story. 

She stepped lightly away, glanced neither to 
the right nor left, and drew her thick woven 
vail yet more closely over her face. 

‘“Stop a moment, lady fair!” ejaculated a 
loud, gruff voice at that moment, employing, 
of course, as he did so, the Russian language. 
‘*You’ve forgotten something!” shouted the 
same voice, unpleasantly, and yet more loudly. 

No one, however, seemed to pay the smallest 
attention to his appeal. 

‘*Madam! madam! For Heaven’s sake !” 
And the speaker was now glancing up and 
down the thronged platform eagerly, his body 
more than half out of the carriage, and one foot 
already planted upon the lowest foot-board. 

‘* Here’s a pretty bit of business !” exclaimed 
a young and handsome officer, somewhat coolly, 
gathering together his various small belong- 
ings hastily. *‘ Good-evening, sir,” he pursued, 
with, however, all the wonted courtesy of a 
Russian noble ; and without more ado, he had 
promptly made his exit, indulging first in a 
profound bow to his late traveling companion. 
It might have almost seemed that he did so in 
mockery. 

‘* A pretty piece of business, indeed !” echoed 
the first speaker, now that he was left_ to him- 
self. ‘‘A nice fellow that, upon my word, to 
afford one a helping hand. Guard !— Con- 
ductor! Hoy! Here! Where are you?” 

Already, however, his appeal had attracted 
attention. Three or four ‘* conductors ”— each 
carriage on a Russian line of railway having its 
own special ‘‘ guard ”—were at once at his beck 
and service. 

Several lanterns were already thrust some- 
what too near him to suit his own actual taste, 
sundry questions being meanwhile leveled at 
him. 

‘* Tdiots ?” he exclaimed to himself, in an evi- 
dent state of considerable exasperation. ‘* Why 
on earth don’t the fellows come in and look for 
themselves ?” 

A novel thought had clearly just occurred to 
him, and without more ado, he, in hig turn, 
alighted from the carriage, and stood once 
more, like the rest of his fellow-travelers, upon 
terra-firma. 

‘* Bless us and save us! If it isn’t a 
and then the conductor who had just s) oken 
began to laugh comically, and several other 
conductors followed his example by leaping, 
one after another, into the recently vacated 
compartment. 

Again the lanterns were brought into requisi- 
sition. 

‘“Why—it’s a picture, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Conductor No. 2. ‘ Only to think of it!) But 
who on earth has left it here ?—that’s the ques- 
tion.” 

‘* Why, the gentleman, of course, who kept 
dancing one leg upon the foot-board for ever 
so long.” 

** Ay, afid was in such a state of mind, too, 
about our helping him. He’s the party, 
depend upon it. to whom we shall have to ap- 
ply for an explanation,’ broke in Conductor 


” 
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No. 3, evidently regarding the entire matter in 
the light of an excellent joke. 

‘* Nonsense !”’ retorted No. ‘* But it isn’t 
so much of a joke after all, come to think of it 
seriously. To think of any one leaving a baby 
like that behind them! Here!” and he bent 
forward a moment in fatherly fashion ; he had 
children of his own at home, and loved them 
well, too, in his own rough way. ‘‘ Come 
along with you, poor little soul! You're a nice 
handful, you are, for somebody or other.” 

So saying, he stooped down yet lower and 
lifted the small burden referred to carefully in 
his arms. 

** 'Take her !” 

But at that moment the loud and heavy 
clanging of the station-bell warned all that the 
present set of carriages occupying this imme- 
diate line was instantly to be superseded by 
another. Conductor No. 1 must not lose 
another minute in being at the further end of 
the platform. He thrust the child, roaring 
lustily, into the arms of Conductor No. 2, and 
the next moment was out of sight. 

‘*Tf he doesn’t deserve to be shot for that, 
to say the very least of it !” ejaculated furiously 
his recent comrade. ‘‘ Helloa, there—I say! 
Stop roaring, will you ?” 


9 


II.—WITHIN THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 

Tue large refreshment-room, close adjoining 
che platform, was already filling fast. 

‘* Tchi” (tea) and ‘‘ pervor” (beer) were both 
being called for imperatively by ‘* thirsty 
souls” on every side, and the grand old Russian 
** samovar ”—equivalent to an old-fashioned 
English tea-urn, only an absolute indispensable 
in every Muscovite’s home—was called upon 
to do ample duty in various quarters of the 
feeding department. 

Crowds lolled lazily, and more than half 
asleep, upon the soft crimson velvet sofas 
circling the entire space of the large hall. 
Crowds also stood around the dujfet demand- 
ing impatiently this and that. The waiters 
flitted about deftly, something after the man- 
ner of sprites, and elegant women, serving 
busily at the buffet, performed their part with 
grace and also with the utmost sang froid. 

‘It’s yours, mistress, I take it for granted,” 
observed Conductor No. 2, stopping abruptly 
in his march up the right aisle, as it might be 
termed, of the room, and depositing his burden 
with an aspect of great relief upon an empty 
space close by an old lady, who had just been 
snoring aloud, as the result of a long journey, 
but now woke up in a state of great alarm. 

‘'Train gone, eh, did you say?” she ex- 
claimed, starting up, as if in an agony, and star- 
ing blankly at the man who had addressed her. 

‘* No, ma’am,” and the words now came em- 
phatically. ‘You have exactly four hours 
longer to wait.” 

The old lady happened, however, as fate 
would have it, to be wellnigh stone-deaf, and 
had not grasped even the meaning of the ex- 
planation just dealt in. 

‘* Oh! Goes in ten minutes, does it ?” 
would follow him instanter. 

‘“‘['m the most unlucky man on earth to- 
night, I do declare!” soliloquized her burly 
vis-a-vis, staring at her meanwhile full, and 
also blandly, in the face. ‘‘ And you're as deaf 
as a post, at any rate, if that fact is any particu- 
lar comfort to your friends at home.” 

‘“Eh? Yes? What’s that you’re saying ?” 

‘““Why, only that your little granddaughter 
—as I take it for granted she is, madam—is 
crying bitterly—fit to rouse the seven sleepers, 
she is, poor littlelamb. She’s hungry, I fancy. 
You'll excuse me, won’t you ?” 

‘‘Granddaughter !—granddaughter ! Where ? 
—oh, where, young man?” for she had now 
distinctly caught each word, so slowly and dis- 
tinctly had he bawled the words in her ear. 

But the ‘‘ young man” had already quickly 
disappeared. 

‘*T thought she looked stupid,” he solilo- 
quized, drily, ‘* but had little enough idea that 
she was deaf asa post. I wonder how she feels 
now, poor old soul!” 

Later on there was a great hubbub and 
confusion of voices in the brilliantly lighted 
room. Every one crowded around the un- 
lucky, it might be, but certainly beautiful, 
baby, which had been deposited promptly, 
carefully, upon the very centre of the extensive 
white marble slab constituting itself a resting- 
place for the various savory viands provided 
for the benetit of half-famished travelers. 


She 


III.—WITHIN MONASTIC HALLS. 

THE years have flown since then. 

“‘Hospity |! Hospity! Hospity /* chanted 
rapidly and sonorously the deep bass voice of 
the Russian deacon. 

** Hospity ! Hospity! Hospity /” chanted in 
sweet response the treble voices of the boys, 
standing in a group not far away. 

And then fell plaintively, and ah, how 
melodiously, upon the ear, the voices of the 
cloistered ‘‘sisters,” as they, in their turn, 
caught up the strain, and besought God, ia the 
Sclavonic dialect, such being the wont in the 
services of the Greek Church, fo extend His 
mercy also to themselves, 

And thus the prayer was wafted up to Heaven 
upon the wings of music, whilst incense, scat- 
tered to and fro by a richly vestmented priest, 
filled the entire monastic church with sweetest 
fragrance. 

One of the highest and holiest feasts in the 
Russian branch of the Greek Church was to- 
day being celebrated, and on such occasions 
strangers and outsiders were permitted to be 
present. The ‘‘ sisters,” duly ‘‘ coifed,” stole 
noiselessly and busily about, each performing 
the duty allotted her, whatever it might be. 


* The Kyrie Eleison—(‘‘ Lord, have merey upon 
us |”) 


| 


| larly unique. 


| 


The dress of this special ‘‘ Order” was singu- 
Tall black hats, apparently of 
cloth, reaching to a point at the top: a deep 
black crape vail depending in front from the 
brim of the same; a long, black cloak, well- 


| nigh enveloping the ordinary shabby and some- 


what rusty-looking dress beneath — such was 


| the garb that now met the eye on every side. 
| Some lay prostrate on their faces before the 


different shrines, kissing, as it seemed, the very 
ground beneath them. Others were engaged 


| in attending to the many hundreds of wax can- 


| dark and lustrous eyes before ? 


dles, some of them several inches in circum- 
ference, placed in candelabra and sconces in 
all directions. Others—-but why enumerate 
their various tasks? 

‘* Hush !” fell now, whisperingly, from the 
lips of a sweet ‘‘sister,” as she passed noise- 
lessly and gracefully along the line of standing 
worshipers, all crossing themselves repeatedly, 
and in true Eastern orthodox fashion, from fore- 
head to breast, and from left shoulder to right. 
Then, presently, pausing a moment, she lifted 
her delicately chiseled hand, as if thereby to 
enforce compliance with her request, and 
again whispered, but still softly, ‘‘ Hush!” 

How beautiful! How picture-like, and how 
sad in face! 

‘** No offense, lady,” returned a rough, gruff 
voice, quite near her, ‘‘and none intended 
either. I only——” 

She had, quickly, again raised her hand as if 
with an entreating gesture. *‘ Let me pass on, 
I pray you, quie.ly.” 

The heart-stirring and weirdly chanted lit- 
urgy was still sounding in their ears, the song 
of prayer and praise still rising up to heaven. 

The ‘‘sister” turned hastily towards the 
altar at this moment, bowed three times deeply, 
crossing herself meanwhile at each repetition of 


| the act; then again turned, now darkly, to- 


wards the man so near her. 

‘*'The rules of our holy monastic church are 
imperative,” she said, sternly. ‘‘ All are bound 
to employ reverence in our most blessed ser- 
vice.” 

‘* And I—I failed in doing this ?” 

“You did. Not trivially, either.” 

For the first time, now, she lifted her dark 
eyes to his, then fixed them full upon his 
face. 

Merciful Heavens! Where had he seen those 
and when ? 


| Why should he recall their thrilling glance so 


| instantly ? 


He started backward a moment, as 
if in sudden thought, but even as he did so a 
low, soft cry—was it of joy or sorrow ?—fell 
faintly upon his ear, and the sweet *‘ sister” 
had sunk down fainting upon the floor. 

A handsomely visaged man, of somewhat el- 
derly appearance, and evidently of high birth, 
judging by his general bearing, was already on 
his knees before her, endeavoring, if it were 
only possible to do so, to restore her to con- 
sciousness. 

‘** Vanda!” came whisperingly, but beseech- 
ingly, only that she did not hear him. 

And then, quite suddenly, our old friend 
with the gruff voice clapped his hand upon his 
forehead as if to reassure himself of the reality of 
some fact which had just presented itself to his 
imagination ; and then, quite as suddeuly, he 
remembered the character of the four walls 


| within which he now stood. 


‘* Better, perhaps, reserve all theatrical de- 
monstration for a more appropriate scene than 
this,” he ejaculated, mentally. ‘‘But of course! 
—of course!—I remember the circumstance 
every bit as well as if it had only happened yes- 
terday. 

‘* Only to think of it!” he went on musing. 

‘* Hospity! Hospity! Hospity /” chanted 


the deep voice of the officiating deacon. 


And again the solemn words were echoed by 
the boys’ clear treble voices. 
And again also by those of the nuns. 


IV.—-FROM STREET TO STREET; THEN HOME- 
WARDS. 

Yes, misery and want are both now staring 
the girl relentlessly in the face, and shiver- 
ingly and brokenheartedly she passes on- 
wards. 

Onwards! Onwards! Whither? 


But this question she cannot answer. She 


| does not herself know in what actual direction 


her steps are bound. 

‘* Anywhere—anywhere out of the world !” 

She glanced now round her, listlessly ; peered 
right and left into the darkness, then drew her 
wretched-looking shawl more closely around 
her head, and strove to walk more quickly. 

‘*The mercies of the wicked are cruel,” she 
soliloquized. ‘* Cruel, indeed, as the grave ! 
Why have they persecuted me like this ?—driven 
me to desperation, both in body and mind ? 
Better to have never reared me! Far, far bet- 
ter! I should have had less to thank them for 
in the beginning, less share of obligation ; and, 
still more, a respite from long and hateful years 
of forced servility. Why rear a girl only with 


| this one object—to win her daily bread amongst 


| strangers ? 


to give up all freedom until the very 
end ?—unless, indeed,” she mused, now angrily, 
‘*the whole thing becomes unendurable, as it 
became long—ah, how long !—ago to myself, 
and one flies from it recklessly, it little matters 
to what !” 

‘*Thank God, at least, for this!” and then 
the weary-hearted and weary-footed, now ex- 


hausted girl struck her hand miserably, and, it 


also seemed, re, rovingly, upon her breast, say- 
ing: ‘* God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 

The prayer arose to Heaven amidst the dark- 
ness, borne upwards, surely, upon the wings of 
sweetest love and pity. Whose fault, we ask, 
that she had thus erred and strayed ? Her own. 
*T were folly to deny it. Only that a still and 
gentle voice, but, nevertheless, all-powerful, is 
pleading for her earnestly, even as she stands 
there self-accused and penitent. Oh, why had 
bitter and yet sweet temptation cast its dark, 
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| brightly than ever. 
| effort, 


baneful shadow over her path, and made it for the 
passing moment glitter brilliantly ? Why had 
such temptation proved so strong and inevita- 
ble? Why, too, she also asks, reproachfully, 
did men and women alike lay snares in her 
path, which, young as she was in the stiff battle 
of life, she had not the moral force of charac- 
ter to resist ? 

‘* Alone !—alone !” she cried, ‘‘ and thousands 
like myself!” She had now reached—was it, 
then, home at last ?—at least a resting-place, it 
seemed. 

The dark-eyed, yet beautiful and gypsy-like 


| girl passed shiveringly within the portals, then 


set about the apparently difficult task of mount- 
ing the steep and rickety staircase. What if 


| strength should fail her before she reached the 


summit ! 

Onwards, still onwards, half-fainting Mus- 
covitish girl. Each fiight of stairs ascended 
shows the task still lying before you to be of 
yet and still yet nearer completion. No falter- 
ing now. Stair after stair. Stair after stair. 
No matter whether you ever repass them or 
not. What signifies it? 

And now she has reached the topmost flat, 
and fallen rather than leaned against the half- 
opened door upon her left. Only, however, 
to sink down helplessly, in crouching fashion, 
upon the floor within. 

** What, now, galoubtchik ? 

No‘gnswer came. 

A wWitchlike woman rose angrily from her 
seat, and, bending down over the beautiful 
face so néar. her, roughly demanded what was 
the meaning of all this ‘‘ fuss,” as she was 
pleased to call it, and what the news was to- 
day ? 


Eh ?” 


ep 


The dark eyes of the girl glittered now more | 


she had, with the aid of the woman’s 


| arm, struggled once more to her feet. 


‘*The priest,” she whispered, 
‘* There is no time to lose. 
this for yourself!” 

The woman, terrified now, saw quickly that 
the words were no idle ones. Intensely su- 
perstitious, like all the rest of her fellow-coun- 


huskily. 
Do you not see 


Then, with one gigantic | 


trywomen of the peasant class, she was alarmed | 


by the very prospect of death invading the 


| scene which they both called home. 


The next minute she had laid the dark-eyed 


girl upon the mattress occupying a corner of | 
| the room; and then, closing the door upon her | 
charge, hastily made her way into the street | 


below. 


V.—AND THE /2'GELS PITIED HER. 

ScarceLy more than an hour has passed 
away. A beautiful and stately ‘‘ sister,” duly 
attired in the habit of her ** Order,” kneels 
reverently and prayerfully by the side of the 
fast-failing Muscovitish girl. With quick, 
womanly instinct she divines only too truly the 


| depth of the misery with which she is now 
| brought face to face. She knows, also, that the 
| girl before her has once been more than picture- 


Agathea 


like; nay, is so still. Intuitively she guesses 
the story. It is not so very difficult to do so, 
after all, the ‘‘ sister” supposes. 
many thousands like her in the world. 

So muses ‘‘ Sister Agathea,’’ as, with long vail 
thrown backwards, she does her part in help- 
ing her who needs her care. 

The priests at this particular monastery—for 
such all holy houses are termed in Russia, 
whether destined as sanctuaries for either 
monks or nuns—had all been absent on other ur- 
gent missions, when hastily summoned by the 
witchlike messenger. 

‘* Sister Agathea,” however, had offered to 
administer comfort and any other help that lay 
in her power, until, as she sweetly said, ** more 
efficient help could be obtained.” 

‘* Even as my own daughter,” mused ‘‘ Sister 
,” **so will I tend her.” 

* Even as her own daughter, did she say? 

**Ah! If she had only possessed one now 
even such as this!” 

’T was thus again she mused. 

But the so lately swooning girl had now sud- 
denly roused herself, as if with superhuman ef- 


| fort, and her dark. earnest eyes were fixed in- 


| dred times before. 





tently upon the kneeling form beside her. 

‘* Help me !” she said now, quite steadily. ‘‘ I 
need it, lady—holy ‘ sister,’—I know not what 
to call you.” 

The ‘Sister Agathea” came sweetly in re- 
sponse. ‘* Go on.” 

‘*My life has been of late too terrible,” pur- 
sued the failing girl; ‘‘ too terrible even for 
thought,” and she slowly raised her thin, ema- 
ciated hands as if to hide her face a moment. 
‘*Can you not guess the story ?” 

‘*T can.” 

‘* And you do not shrink from me ?” 

“Ah, no! I have heard such tales a hun- 
But you repent, dear child 

and God in heaven is good, and full of 
pity.” 

The ‘‘sister’s” words fell comfortingly. 

‘*T cannot remember everything,” pursued 
the girl now, dreamily. ‘* The task would be 
too difficult—beyond my poor powers now, at 
any rate.” 

‘* Think only of a future, daughter,” urged 
the ‘‘ sister,” bending down now, in yet more 
lowly fashion, beside the mattress. 

‘The past comes first,” returned the girl, 
emphatically. ** I can remember only what they 
told me: That in the long, long past I was left 
desolate, as I am now, and also nameless, mark 
you, at ————, the large Russian station. Stay! 
Why do you start?” she questioned, as the 
stately listener, having first turned as pale as 
death, rose suddenly to her feet and gasped 


» 


| for breath an instant. 


‘*T am listening,” she only said, regaining in 
a brief space all her wonted self-control. ** Go 
on with your tale, daughter.” 

‘Ah, would that such were, indeed, true! 
That you could in very truth call me by that 


no» 


name, and I you ‘ mother! 


There are so | 








** You were left desolate, you say, and name- 


less ?” 

The doctor at this moment entered, an elderly 
and stately man. We have seen him once be- 
fore. A stranger, however, wholly, upon the 
present scene. 

The witchlike woman who had brought his 
services had only selected him from amidst a 
host of other doctors practicing in that special 
locality, because, as she afterwards declared, 
the brass plate upon his door was somewhat 
larger than those representing the name and 
valling of most of his confréres in the neigh- 
borhood, and, therefore, she drew the very na- 
tural inference that his wisdom and abilities 
must be proportionately great. Curious and 
original decision this, on her part, doubtless, 
but yet more curions the fate—or Providence, 
it is better far to call it—which marked the 
special door at which it was her destiny to pre- 
fer her request. 

He had paused a moment upon the thresh- 
old on entering. An entrance wholly unheeded, 
in that special moment, by the two previous sole 
tenants of the room. 

‘* Yes, desolate and nameless. The date— 
ah, yes—I would not dare—of late, at least, 
when the tide was all so strong against me—to 
trust that to memory only. I thought that 
even memory itself might prove untrue to me, 
as everything else in this world has ever done 

my mother, as I must ever think, doing so 
in the very beginning.” 

‘* Hush !” came passionately. ‘‘ You do not, 
perhaps, know what you say. Your mother” 

-the voice trembled a moment with intense 
agitation—-*‘ your mother, it may be, was in 
some difficult and terrible strait at the time ; 
knew not, perhaps, exactly what she was 
doing.” 

‘*You make allowances for her, then, do 
you ?’’ came wistfully and .also brokenly. 
‘* Heaven bless you for your charity, sweet 
‘sister.’ Ah, would that I might call you 
mother !” 

‘* Ay! Even as we crave mercy for all such,’ 
came softly, only that the speaker’s face was 
turned away meanwhile. 

‘* But the date !—the date! For time is pass- 
ing,” came again from the other, impetuously. 
‘There! Take it. Read it for yourself,” and 
she drew gently, but yet as quickly as strength 
would permit, a folded slip of paper from her 
bosom. ‘‘ All is written there. And after 
after I am gone, please keep it also. Who 
knows? Perhaps some day is 

The ‘‘Sister Agathea” had already glanced 
quickly, eagerly, at the paper in her hand, and 
read aloud each word, as if mechanically. 

The next moment the stranger-doctor was by 
her side, bending also over the dying girl. 

And then he had clasped the ‘* sister’s” hand, 
so near him, almost asif he had held it ina 
vise, but only for an instant. He must pay in- 
stant attention to his dying child. 

For thus it was. The few words penned upon 
that slip of paper had told all. 

** Oh, child! Oh, daughter mine! Oh, Katea! 
Do you not hear? I kneel and ask forgiveness. 
My wrongs, yours also, lie only at my own 
door, and ery aloud, most bitterly, for mercy 
and compassion.” 

It was thus the mother spoke. She had for- 
gotten, in her anguish and remorse, who it was 
that now stood next her. Was ever fate so 
strange, so wildly perplexing, in its decree ? 

‘* Mother, did you say? Ah, yes, I know 
now. You are waiting for me in heaven, sweet 
mother mine. The angels are telling me so as 
they beckon me softly onwards.” 

‘“‘Sweet Katea!--listen!” again came ur- 
gently, whilst the stately father stood there like 
one astounded. his aspect more that of horror 
than anything else. 

‘* And the children shall bear the iniquity of 
the fathers,” whispered the girl softly, dream- 
ily. ‘‘ Why should it ever be so?” 

Strange that in this hour her musings should 
be such—so calm, so clear and tangible. 

‘*The laws of God are deep and unfathom- 
able, dear daughter of the Holy Russian 
!”_jnterposed at that instant a priest, 


’ 


Church! 
who had just hastily entered, crossing himself 
meanwhile three times in true Russian fashion 

‘* you may not even questionthem. Stay !” 
and he started backward a moment. 

The priest—pope as it is termed in Russia 
had only come too late. Too late, indeed, to 
shrive the girl, so sorely sinned against. 


Her tale of life and sin was ended. Thank 
God, at least for this. 
The mother’s cheek lay softly upon the 


daughter's pillow, but only a little moment. 

The sacred services of the Church now broke 
the stillness—the awful calm that ever follows 
in the train of death. She must not fail to take 
her part therein, as became a ** sister” in Sacred 
Orders. 

And thus the tide of life rolls on. 

When even hearts are breaking, and joys are 
only numbered with the dead, we must live 
still. 

The drama is yet, for us, unperfected. 

* 


* ~ *« » 


“You told me our child was dead ?” 

‘** She is.” 

‘* But in the past? 
Vanda ?” 

** Too late to question me,” she said. ‘‘ Your 
oath— you have forgotten it, perhaps—that you 
would be avenged upon our child if it should 
prove a girl ?—that even her pure and innocent 
life would not be safe ?” 

‘** And therefore ‘i 

** Therefore I acted as I did, a mother’s fear 
driving me wellnigh to frenzy. Your vengeance, 
however — behold it!—is now accomplished. 
Oh, Angelo, pity me !’ 

+ * * 


You know my meaning, 


J 


* * * 


‘* Hospity ! Hospity ! Hoxpity /” chanted the 
priest, in due performance of his ** office.” 
A requiem, truly, for the spirit of the dead. 
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Tus is the time when Christ was born; 
The bells ring through the frosty night, 
And round the earth the snow lies white, 
And children dream, and wake to hear 
The herald angels bending near ; 
While ever, through the drifted snow, 
Some outcast feet will come and go, 


THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
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Gate City Stone Filter Co.—I have at last 
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8. L. 
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or alter filtration. 
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well as a filter, that has ever been made. The world 
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animalcul, 
healthy and drinkahle. 


r spawn of wo 


Remember, that to have perfect filtration the process must be slow. 


law. ‘The very stones used in the Gate City Filters h 
wonderful laboratory for thousatids of years. 
Whoever filters water rapidly gets filth with it. 
in which the filter is made. 
The Filter is made in two parts ; the base is a re 
The top fits iuto the base like a cover, and holds the { 
’ Appended is what Pr 
found a perfect water | Stone Filter: 
twenty-five years tried NI 
It is most important that the pauite shou 
; its convenience and its advantages, and 
chituate water into the purest spring wate ,, 
| ing qualities of the be st water sold in our 


residence in | is: 
and find that the 


d after passing s throug h 


the stone, resembling Bethesda and ae » spring waters, and I con- | congratulate you on your success in perfec 
sider the filter invaluable, and would not be without one in my cooler. The filtration through this curious 
kitchen, one in my dining-room, and one in the chambers. I have perfect. Had such a filter been in use at Ply 


ordered a small portable one 
room at the hotei, from whic hil drink pure Cre 
also first thing in the 


siastic over the filter. 


202 BROADWAY, 
The Gate City Stone Filter Co., Gentlemen 
from you is a treasure. 
brush once a day; the 
sand filters are simply 
cleansed except by renewals, 
pose of filtration, saying nothing of the y 
metals used in the construction of these sus 
coolers. Very respectfully, 


results are 


and therefore 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The analysis I have 
was totally unfit for drinking purposes to sue 


The great objection to all other filters [ have heretofore examined is, that the filtering material, while, perhaps, 


for traveling, which I now have in my 


morning, hot of course oe 
supplies well the place of costly waters as a be ve re 
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then per 
absorbents of impurities, and cannot be 

are useless for the pur Gate City Stone 
various kinds of poisonous 


ston water on retiring, use 
filtered water 
Tam enthu- 


eral use. 


fect. All charcoal and 


that really filters, Every sand and charcoal f 


_— filte rs and water | filth, a veritable death dealer. 
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No metal in these 


or impure floating matter, all taste and smell, and render the water pure, 


The water comes slowly, 
The cuts presented show two of the styles 


pestilence would have been averted. I see but one 
; it proves too plainly for comfort what impure water is in gen- 
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stone seems absolutely 
mouth, Pa., the terrible 


a very 
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DRG EORGE HALL. Gate City Stone Filter Co.—Having tested the filter I had in my minute forms of organic 
: : ° | house and the two you donated te the hospital for the fever suffer a stoppered phial and expose 
New York, Dec. 1st, 1885. ers, it affords me pleasure to say that they give me perfect satisfac- | Weeks, when a re-examination fi 
The filter I purchased | tion, making the water as pure as spring water. under a power of 
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Yours very truly. 
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examination of water filtered from 
filters, under my own observation. 
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Yours is the only perfect and 
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and after filtration through the Garr Ciry Stone Fitter gives positive evidence of its worth as a purifier, the filter having purified water which 
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